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NEWS FOR SOCRATES 
== 


{| In the midst of my rare good fortune of 
having been offered a glimpse of the Elysian 
Fields, imagine my excitement suddenly to 
come upon no less a person than old Soc- 
rates himself. 


{ “By Zeus,” he excaimed, those great eyes 
of his opening wide with eagerness, “it's 
like a draught of the beverage of Olympus 
to meet a friend of philosophy come from 
Earth. We get few of that sort down here 
now, for some unaccountable reason, and 
I'm eager as a parched throat in the Nubian 
desert to know what progress has been 
made up there during the past centuries.” 


| “Well,” said I with a somewhat superior 
tone of voice, “we have indeed made amaz- 
ing progress, Socrates, since your day. You 
will be surprised to learn, for instance, that 
Philosophy now has nothing to do with either 
love or wisdom. Now it is a science.” 

| “By the gods,” said Socrates, “that is interesting 
indeed. And, pray, have you discovered by this new 
science the true nature and definition of the Good?” 

{ “Indeed it is so,” I replied. “In fact we have dis- 
covered that you spent your life chasing a verbal 
figment of your imagination. The new science of Se- 
mantics proves that the Good is only a “nonsense” 
word; and of course no scientifically minded person is 
going to waste his mind on nonsense. That was cer- 
tainly a good joke on you, wasn’t it!” 

{| Before the old fellow could reply Acheron tapped 
me on the shoulder and beckoned me to hurry to his 
boat, for my time was up. Hastily and without a word 
I abruptly followed him. But turning to wave to Soc- 
rates a good bye, I had a fleeting glimpse of him 
standing there in a somewhat bewildered pose, look- 
ing into vacancy and scratching his head. W.L. 
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NATURE COMES TO HERSELF 


By THE EDITOR 


T the present moment, materialism is faced with 

an embarrassing and even fatal dilemma which 

vacates its claim to be scientific. The materialistic method 
has been fruitful in science because in the progress of 
human knowledge it restricted the field of observation to 
mass and motion,-and withheld temporarily other trouble- 
some questions which could not eventually be kept in abey- 
ance. This limitation kept the researcher from considering 
the deeper aspects of his problem, aspects which were cer- 
tain to demand explanation, once he had exhausted the 
fruitfulness of his original concept. Instead of the famous 
order of the field of knowledge given us by Comte as magic 
superseded by religion, and it in its turn superseded by 
positivistic science, we seem to be witnessing something 
of a reversal of that formula of history. The concept of 
matter as the ultimate reality is not exhausted within the 
scope of scientific knowledge, and it clearly appears neces- 
sary to revert in some sort to the religious concept, if we 
are to have explanation.’ The lumpish atom has given way 
to the concept of a center of force, or even to that of an 
event in a space-time continuum. The atom as conceived 
is now generally recognized as a figment of the mind, a 
symbol to assist the imagination, in something the same 
way that we use the arabic numerals or the italics 7, y, and 


1R. A. Millikan, Time, Matter and Values, pp. 94-96 (Univ. of North Carolina Press) ; 
W. F. G. Swann, Bulletin of the Barto] Foundation, Franklin Institute, Vol. 225, No. 
3; Zimmer, The Revolution in Physics, pp. 210, 223 (Harcourt, Brace & Company) ; 
C. G. Darwin, The New Conception of Matter, p. 118 (Macmillan, N.Y.) ; Edwin C. 
Kemble, Bulletin of Franklin Institute, supra; Max Planck, Philosophy of Physics 
(Norton, N.Y); J. S. Haldane, Science and Religion, pp. 47-50 (Scribners, N.Y.). 
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z for the unknown quantities in Algebra. Sherrington’ 
suggests that when the modern chemist or physicist warns 
us that he cannot do without the hypothesis of materiality, 
the situation is like that of an initiation into a cult. A 
closed attitude of mind is assumed as necessary to advance 
in scientific knowledge. He confesses that he cannot see 
the difference between this attitude and that of initiation 
into the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius as a necessary 
introduction to the religious revelations supposed to fol- 
low. Certainly a basic assumption, such as materialism 
offers, now stands directly in the way of deeper physical 
discovery such as the nature of causal activity. 


The indubitable fact remains that nature can speak 
only through us. There is no world of science, no body of 
knowledge, outside of human minds. Science is but the 
construct of interpretations of impressions made within 
us. Should the external world be suddenly replaced by a 
different one which could continue the illusions of the 
senses, we should not be differently affected, something 
as the nerves of the amputated leg continue to report pains 
in the lost feet. The only realities of which we have direct 
knowledge are our own souls, those entities within us 
which extract meanings from experience and act accord- 
ingly. What the world outside of us may be we do not 
know except through the acts of our minds. We are thus 
brought face to face with the impossibility of considering 
the world of objects as independent of persons, with the 
expectation of learning more than partial facts concern- 
ing reality. Without man, nature is but a meaningless 
and broken circle. The scientific judgment of reality can 
then only be the common-to-all; this is what any trained 
observer can see; this is what always or usually happens 
under given conditions. The uniformities which appear 


_ ? Man on His Nature, Gifford Lectures, 1937-38 (Macmillan Company, N.Y.) p. 136. 
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in phenomena become known as natural laws, for scientific 
knowledge means, it happens always. 


These considerations are essential to a true under- 
standing of nature, her realities, and her so-called objec- 
tivity. These cannot be known except as part and parcel 
of ourselves. For complete meaning nature must find her- 
self in us, or, as the title of this paper seeks to express 
it, through us nature comes to herself. 


WHAT ARE OBJECTS? 

It may at first seem a bit unnecessary to ask the ques- 
tion: What are objects? The naive advocate of common- 
sense will have but one way of describing objectivity: it is 
what I see. He assumes that things are exactly as they 
seem and that is the end of rational questioning. He does 
not realize how much of modern science he would thus 
shut out at a blow. When forced by criticism to define 
objectivity, and driven out of his original realistic secur- 
ity, he assumes that objectivity resides in things, is a some- 
thing which holds the qualities that are seized by the 
understanding. Because of the prevalence of the common- 
sense view, the attempt is usually made to describe objec- 
tivity in sense terms. Any effort to define it in terms of 
mind is likely to be resented. The sense definition includes 
such properties as extension, mass, impenetrability, spe- 
cific gravity, or chemical affinity. All these are expressions 
relative to mental experience, and cannot be stated in other 
terms. Impenetrability, for instance, is a word we use 
relative to personal capacities. That which is impenetrable 
to our sight or touch, may be quite penetrable to flying 
atoms, or to x or cosmic rays. Under such considerations 
we are forced to ask just what we mean by impenetra- 
bility. Should our physical powers be unconsciously in- 
creased our old standards of foot-pounds might be entirely 
replaced by new ones without our discovering it. Exten- 
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sion and mass suffer from a like analysis. Our whole 
system of spatial measurements would have to be reorgan- 
ized if our present mastery of space and the relative posi- 
tion we occupy in it, were to be doubled or increased in a 
universal way. In fact the present disruption of the world, 
apart from human selfishness and greed, is in some mea- 
sure due to readjustments of spatial meaning made neces- 
sary by scientific discovery. We are not mentioning these 
considerations in the interest of complete idealism, which 
goes too far in the other direction; . . . rather to show that 
these seemingly substantial and independent qualities 
which make up objectivity, cannot be separated from 
rational content. Objectivity must needs be described in 
terms of their effects upon intelligent beings. How do 
objects make themselves known? By the sense of touch? 
That is an affection of the terminal nerves by which im- 
pulses are carried to the brain. The case is not different 
with the other senses of sight, taste, and hearing. The 
reality must be stated in at least two terms, external and 
internal. Objectivity cannot be defined in one of these 
terms alone. If there is reason to resort to realism to pre- 
vent our world from slipping into the mental illusion 
usually attributed to Bishop Berkeley, there are even more 
powerful reasons why we should not consign it to the Un- 
knowable. In the first case even a world of mental illusion 
can still be the subject of intelligent investigation, but a 
world of unknowable substance which throws off impres- 
sions, and is yet independent of them, commits us to a 
denial of all knowledge. This outcome of realisms of the 
materialistic sort is the best possible evidence of their 
partial and myopic character. A definition of objectivity 
in order to be adequate must include the element of intelli- 
gibility, mind, and it must be carried to a metaphysical 
ground, if we are to assume a knowledge of reality. 
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ARE OBJECTS INDEPENDENT? 


The demand for an objectivity independent of thought 
grows out of the natural and justifiable feeling that it is 
not dependent on individual intelligences. We cannot feel 
that objects arise and disappear as we turn our gaze toward 
or away from them. The “little Tin Soldier” though cov- 
ered with rust seems to await the return of “little Boy 
Blue.” In what sense then can it be contended that objec- 
tivity is in any way dependent upon a viewing intelli- 
gence? Objectivity must mean that there is some meaning 
to objects that outstrips our human and finite meanings. 
In fact we must admit something of this kind if we are 
to maintain the intelligibility of evolutionary processes 
extending through millenia of time. That could be only by 
positing the dependence of objects upon a Supreme Cre- 
ative Mind for their existence and their evolution. There 
is reality then, that human intelligence does not create. 
A thorough-going pluralism is shown at this point to be 
untenable. If as Bertrand Russell tells us’ there are as 
many tables in the room as there are people to see this one 
table, or as many tables as there are possible aspects or 
angles from which we can see this table, and that is the 
whole story, it would be impossible to demonstrate logi- 
cally that there is coherence in the universe. The world 
of common and practical knowledge falls apart and sinks 
of its own weight. We are thereby committed to intel- 
lectual anarchy and pure relativism. The passage of time 
and the swift succession of events would bar us from that 
duration in experience which is a necessary part of world 
relations. Relation to what is moment by moment becom- 
ing something other than its momentary self, with no abid- 
ing core of experience or understanding loses all intelli- 
gible content. Relation, to be comprehensible, must be 


* Scientific Method in Philosophy, p. 86 (Open Court, Chicago). 
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referred to something comparatively static. But the only 
existence of which we have direct knowledge that main- 
tains permanence of identity in the midst of change is 
that of the person. If in the face of this we insist upon 
an obdurate and complete pluralism, even the pragmatic 
test as a method of determining truth fails us. We can 
under such a theory determine truth only for the moment, 
and then only partially since we cannot consider its multi- 
tudinous relations, as important as itself, and there is not 
time to state our opinion in words before it will have be- 
come relatively untrue. Life itself, with its teeming values, 
and the universe with all its objects would become a dis- 
solving panorama, a passing phantom of experience as 
unsubstantial as a dream without connection, and but a 
degree less painful than a pure skepticism. So, while we 
demand that objects shall not be dependent upon our observ- 
ance of them, this requirement may be sufficiently met by 
the observation that our intelligence does not make them 
altogether, since behind our temporary consciousness is 
an Eternally Creative One. Thus alone may we solve the 
paradox of dependence and independence, of changelessness 
and change. 
THE BACKGROUND OF OBJECTIVITY 

Since objectivity has a range beyond us and our knowl- 
edge, as well as a reality within our grasp we must look 
outside ourselves for an intelligent cause of objects which 
measurably corresponds to the intelligence within us. 
Which is to say that if we with bodies and minds looking 
out upon a knowable world and understanding its pro- 
cesses, it must be because objects and persons both proceed 
from a common intelligent source. Here we are face to face. 
with the ancient debate whether it is more correct to say 
that intelligence makes objectivity, or objectivity makes 
intelligence. The answer will follow one of the two ancient : 
alternatives and be either materialistic or idealistic, or we 
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may compromise between the two and choose the person- 
alistic answer. We have here no empty hopes of an easy 
triumph. We can here express only our belief in the 
reasonableness of the latter contention. 


At least one grave difficulty stands in the way of as- 
suming objectivity as the ground of intelligence. If our 
minds are but empty tablets on which the world of objects 
writes itself, where is the possibility of error? We at once 
assume an infallibility of sense perception contrary to our 
experience, for we know we are often misled as to the 
facts, and we know that equally conscientious observers 
are not always agreed. This could not be if objects are 
the single source of knowledge. This ancient reply to sen- 
sationalism has never yet been successfully refuted. Why 
do objects not always write identical truths on the minds 
of all observers, nor even on the same observer for suc- 
cessive moments of time, or change of position? Behind 
this difficulty lurks a deeper mystery, the relation that 
exists between mental action and external object. This 
problem is unsolvable by materialism, since the nervous 
impressions given in the senses are utterly unlike any- 
thing in the object, and we are forbidden by our material- 
istic assumption to grant reality to anything but matter. 
Intelligence must be held to be as true a part and source ~ 
of objects as the material and external elements we have 
considered to be the essential nature of objects. If the 
problem of objectivity is inseparable from the presence 
of intelligence, or of intelligibility, a creative Cosmic In- 
telligence must be assumed as the background of objects. 


OBJECTS CONTINUOUSLY CREATED 
There are, furthermore, certain other characteristics 
in the background of reality still to be considered. If the 


World Ground as the base of the cosmic order is to pro- 
duce objectivity under the temporal form, and to consti- 
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tute reality and permanence of meaning out of change, it 
must be both creative and continuous. 

A single note may begin but cannot complete a sym- 
phony. In fact as a symphony, the symphony has not been 
heard until the last note has died away. Yet for two hours 
before that, it may be those early portions of it are gone 
forever. A syuaiphony is timeless and yet it uses time as 
a medium of expression, being in some sort a symbol of 
how a time-transcending person, human or divine, can be 
above and yet find expression in the temporal flow. The 
problem has been brought to new intensity by contempo- 
rary hypotheses of science. General credence is now given 
to the vibrational theory of sensation, most often without 
any consciousness of its implications for a theory of real- 
ity. As the sense of hearing is gathered out of the sound- 
less vibrations of the air, and the colors of the rainbow 
are gathered from colorless light, transformed into some- 
thing different by that remarkable instrument, the eye, 
there is no world of color and no world of sound without 
the interpreting mind. My dog hears all the notes of the 
symphony, but he hears no symphony, and only under cer- 
tain conditions of appreciation, am I the person able to 
discriminate the structure and the meaning of it. To a far 
greater degree than we commonly realize, we must create 
the world that is. When we come to the tactile sensations 
by which we discern smoothness, hardness, impenetrability, 
mass, and extension, we seem for a moment to be on firmer 
ground, but not if we are keeping up with the theories of 
the physicists. These solid properties which have been the 
main refuge of materialism are seen to be as illusionary 
as the others. The atom is no longer considered to be a 
lump of matter chiefly distinguished by mass, extension, 
inertia. The old physics which insisted on eating its cake 
and keeping it is no longer de rigeur. It was thought we 
could have an unextended, that is, an indivisible atom that 
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could be transformed into extension by the merest addi- 
tion of non-extensions. Yet the merely mathematical 
nature of this hypothesis did not appear to the philosophy- 
abjuring scientist. Under the new concept of the atom 
we have a center of force which by its continuous activity 
gives us the impression of mass, impenetrability, and the 
rest. The masses are not impenetrable for other realities 
moving at higher or differing speeds. Our physical bodies 
for which we often assume such particularity, are shot 
through and through continuously with all the realities 
of the external universe. We are forever subject to influ- 
ences that we do not know, and cannot comprehend. If 
out of all this something is to be made more than a mean- 
ingless dance of atoms, there must be a continuing intelli- 
gence at the helm. Unless there is purpose too, there can 
be no intelligible explanation, no surety for the world of 
science and of human relations. Strive how we may, it is 
impossible to separate the concept of creativity from the 
implications of purpose, or teleology. A creativity which 
has nothing but chance in view has nothing in view. If 
the world consists of infinite vibrations and is to acquire 
any meaning there must be present a persistent purpose 
which is entertained by something superior to the cosmic 
ebb and flow, which is not caught up and consumed by its 

own activity. If change, such as is contemplated in the 
| evolutionary process, is to be admitted, new terms that 
have not appeared before must be provided for, It is not 
enough to say that they were always there potentially. 
That is to beg the whole question. There must be unique 
creations for progress in evolution. It may be admitted 
_ that the new is something from without which is incorpo- 
rated by assimilation with the already existing, but it is 
not sufficient to say that the uniqueness is due to the 
chance combination of new elements. In the previous 
member of the evolutionary series may have been a ca- 
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pacity to function, to build a new element into its progeny, 
but this would be none other than an act of creation, and 
if it were accomplished in the way of progress, instead of 
degeneration it must act purposively and against many 
forces of retrogression. If the creative effect is an advance 
in function, in adaptation, in refinement of structure, in 
power of survival, it must be assumed as an example of 
creative intelligence working in and through the physical 
structure. Thus it is reasonable to assume that the cosmic 
Ground is active in all existence, organic and inorganic. 
If now we may revert to the theory of atomic vibration 
as the source of sensations and of universal reality, and 
consider the atom as an event in a space-time continuum 
its activity may take place at the behest of a Supreme 
Creative Will. Under such a concept the Supreme Intelli- 
gence would be seen as continuously active and creative. 
The Creation would be seen not as something which took 
place four thousand and four years before Christ, on the 
fourteenth of September at nine o’clock of the morning, 
as the elder theologians used to figure, but is a process 
dependent momentarily upon the Divine creative activity. 
Though such a concept raises grave problems, they may 
on consideration be found less insuperable than any others 
that can be advanced. At least, under such a concept a 
new and a real significance would be introduced into the 
Pauline quotation from the Greek sage, that “In Him we 
live and move, and have our being,” and that other word 
of a greater teacher touching the interrelatedness of all 
things: Not a sparrow shall fall to the ground without 
your Father’s notice. Every wind that blows, every re- 
action in the test-tube of the scientist, the swing of sidereal 
bodies in their orbits, the falling wing of the sparrow, 
alike manifest the presence of an agent continuously cre- 
ative, in whom as co-creators, all free intelligences, and 
In lesser wise, all living things, live and move and have 
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their being. Objectivity existing under the form of time, 
would, in the very nature of the case, exist as continuous 
creation. Objectivity to be real and to be intelligible could 
proceed only from intelligence which is cosmic, efficient, 
and free. 
CREATOR AS PERSON 

From the foregoing considerations it is justifiable to 
assume the reasonableness of the notion that the objective 
order of existence demands a cause which must also be the 
subject of experience. Why add to our troubles by saying 
“also the subject of experience?” Our reason must lie in 
the facts that inteliigent creativity demands purpose, and 
purpose cannot exist apart from self-consciousness. This as- 
sumption clears the personalist from charges of pantheism. 
It may seem like a diminution of the Almighty to hold him 
as in a system of relations with the temporal, but how 
else can he be said to have created the world or to main- 
tain relations with the children whom he has created? It 
is true that purpose is a part of temporal conditions. It 
is also true of any God acting in the temporal order, that 
any series having a before and after, requires a self-refer- 
ring subject which distinguishes itself from that which it 
creates. If we are forbidden to believe that God by a 


self-limitation acts under the order of time, we cannot _ 


affirm of Him any relation to the world in any degree. 
By assuming God as static or an Absolute, we sever all 
conceivable connection between him and the temporal 
order. We have intimations within our own experience of 
how this may be, for we also in lesser degree are time- 
transcendent. We have already summoned the structure 
of the symphony for illustration, but even the static mathe- 
matical entities, propositions, concepts, essences, and val- 
ues which exist for minds under the temporal form, have 
also a timeless significance. They are timeless in the sense 
that they survive those who make them, and they apply 
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alike to the endless succession of men who will live in the 
temporal order. Always they apply to the conditions of 
a time-world and without the temporal reference would 
be meaningless. If the Cosmic Intelligence is conscious of 
a developing world order, then it must be conscious of 
itself in relation to that development, and in that measure 
its experience must fall under the temporal form. It can 
be held truly to transcend the time series while it works 
under it, by a self-limitation for a purpose which is held 
in view. The existence of purpose in the world-order as 
truly calls for transcendence in the temporal series, as 
for immanence in it. This peculiar demand is met only 
when we consider the Cosmic Intelligence to be a Person. 
We must then in the truest sense consider ourselves as 
living in a personal world, and the whole realm of nature 
comes to herself in and through the person, human or 
Divine. | ; : 


PROGRESS: APPARENT OR REAL? 


By WILBuR LONG 

N an October day of 1749 Jean J acques Rousseau 
was walking along the road from Paris to Vin- 
cennes to visit Diderot who had recently been jailed in his 
fight to win freedom of the press in France. Reading from 
a journal as he sauntered along, Rousseau chanced upon 
the announcement of the next prize-essay contest offered 
by the Dijon Academy on the subject, ‘Has the revival of 
the arts and sciences had a purifying effect upon morals?” 
Instantaneously, he tells us in the eighth book of his Con- 
fessions, his mind spun into agitation with a force seldom 
rivaled in the most violent religious conversion. The conse- 
quences of that hour were momentous indeed. It deter- 
mined the subsequent career of Rousseau, and set in motion 
a revolution that still moves across the face of the earth. 
By it we can date the rise of the problem of values in 
modern thought, to which so much attention has been given 
since the time of Nietzsche. It marks also the rise of the 
critique of modernism, of progress, and of the moral value 

of scientific intelligence. 
One of the fundamental dogmas of modernism emerging 


with Francis Bacon and the new spirit of the early seven-_ 


teenth century, is the perfectibility of man and society 
through the application and growth of scientific or analytic 
intelligence. Since the eighteenth century it is commonly 
assumed that such progress is in fact guaranteed by an 
inescapable law of Nature. When, in 1750, Rousseau won 
the prize money of three hundred francs, he startled the 
salons of Paris by directly challenging these basic assump- 
tions. His thesis, more solidly argued in his essay on The 
Origin of Inequality Among Men, written four years later, 


was that civilization is degeneration. It is science that — 


ALY 
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ruins mankind: “Men are perverse; but they would have 
been far worse, if they had had the misfortune to be born 
learned.” The happiest state of man is that of primitive 
society before it enters into the possession of a complex 
division of labor and a written language, for instance that 
of the unspoiled Pueblo or Iroquois Amerindians, the Balin- 
ese, the Maoris or the Hawaiians. Civilization, he con- 
tended, is the fruit of the division of labor. From the divi- 
sion of labor come the institutions of property, civil law 
and personal prerogative; and from these evil arrange- 
ments are born the polar oppositions of riches and poverty, 
magistrates and subjects, and master and slave. Their ar- 
rival spells the disappearance of the happy conditions of 
primeval cameraderie, communal participation, democratic 
equality, leisure and contentment. These are replaced by 
selfishness, inhumanity, insatiable ambition, the love of 
command, the pride of superiority and the shame of inferi- 
ority, almost universal bondage, superficiality, hypocrisy, 
exploitation, pomp and pride, frivolity, softness, “honor 
without virtue,” “reason without wisdom, and pleasure 
without happiness.” The luxury of leisure and content- 
ment now gives place to inordinate ambition, restlessness 
and discontent, and a life of endless work. The citizen or 
slave is “always in motion, is perpetually sweating and 
toiling, and racking his brains to find out occupations still 
more laborious ; he continues a drudge to his last minute.” 
“How many cruel deaths,” Rousseau demands, “would not 
this indolent savage prefer to such a horrid life, which very 
often is not even sweetened by the pleasure of doing good?” 

| In his first essay Rousseau suggested vaguely that per- 
haps power and knowledge might be brought together for 
the service of a better mankind, but in the Inequality he 


took a pessimistic view of history. The laws governing the 


career of man are beyond his control, and there is nothing — 


he can do to prevent the inevitable current that sweeps 
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him towards his tragic destiny of corrupt civilization. All 
we have left, it appears, is nostalgia. In subsequent writ- 
ings, however, Rousseau became more optimistic. After 
all, so ran his mature view, civilization is not inevitably 
a bad thing; for it is possible so to improve our political and 
educational institutions and to impregnate society with 
sounder ideals that our chains will become a positive good. 

Long before Rousseau was led to criticize the optimistic 
faith of modernism in the force of scientific intelligence, 
formulated in its dogma of Progress, the problem had been 
seriously explored by the Taoists of ancient China. In the 
sixth century B.C., Confucius had wandered among the 
petty states of the lower Yellow River valley to preach the 
doctrine that society can be regenerated through education 
and the moral example of noble political leadership. Put 
truth and righteousness in the saddle, he declared, and 
shortly the Empire would be reunited, crime would cease, 
war would disappear, and men would enter a golden era of 
prosperity and contentment. Confucius assumed, of course, 
that civilization or city culture is a good thing, that it is 
the fruit of intelligence, and that intelligence can be morally 
controlled by proper education. This complex assumption — 
the Taoists rejected. They agreed that the city, self-con- 
scious intelligence and civilization are inseparable, but they — 


_ denounced them all as evil. Nature is good, and man in a 


state of nature is contented and harmonious with himself, 
his kind and the World. Self-consciousness emerging with 
the analytic intellect, however, interferes with human in- 
stincts that function properly only when man is in the state 
of peasant farmer. The result is the evil of city civilization, 
with its unhappiness, its vice, its selfishness, its political 
tyranny. eae 
Why analytic intelligence is the mother of selfishness 
we do not know. That it is so, they insisted, is an obvious 
fact. Hence education, to which most men are indebted for 
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the gift of self-consciousness and the interminable host of 
conceptual dualisms, such as mine and thine, good and bad, 
shrewdness and stupidity, success and failure, wealth and 
illth, and the like, is an evil. For every saint education 
produces, it harvests ten sinners. On the whole, then, self- 
conscious intelligence as opposed to naive and spontaneous 
instinct or intuition, is vicious. And that is why Chuangtze 
proposed the paradox that “Ignorance is knowledge, and 
knowledge ignorance.” For this reason, too, he insisted 
that “The true sage rejects all distinctions of this and 
that.” The final rule of wisdom is to “Abandon wisdom and 
discard knowledge, and the empire will be at peace.” 

The chief difference between the Taoist doctrine and 
that of Rousseau in his later period is this: Rousseau came 
to believe in the perfectibility of human nature through 
rational institutions, while the Taoists insisted that civil- 
ization, based on the intellect as opposed to the primitive 
instinct and intuition, will always ruin man. While the 
Taoists, therefore, believed that science is evil, Rousseau 
finally succumbed to the Enlightenment and accepted its 
view that science is a good. 

It is the Taoist, then, and not Rousseau, who really 
challenged the modern assumption that scientific power 
can be harnessed for the purposes of good, and in so doing 
hit upon one of the most serious problems facing the 
disciples of Progress. Historically it is true on the whole 
that the division of labor and the building of city culture 


has debauched and trivialized the wealthy and destined 


the masses to slavery and utter misery. It is a defendable 
thesis that the state of the common man was happier in 


recent Pueblo culture, for instance, than in the great civil- 


_ izations since the time of old Egypt and Sumer. Civilization 


is built on the sweat, blood and tears of the masses. It i is 


_ true that the prospect now facing man, as a result of the : 


EO cue and industrial Set ee is one of priors 
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material plenty. But this prospect, it is also true, involves 
cultural instability and the temptation to degeneracy that 
historically goes with comfort. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was in Europe in the years just 
preceding the French Revolution offers some acute obser- 
vations on this matter. Everywhere in Europe, he reported 
in personal letters from Paris, was selfishness, frivolity 
and unjust privilege among the upper classes and absolute 
wretchedness among the masses. Of France’s twenty mil- 
lions he wrote, “I am of the opinion there are nineteen mil-. 
lions more wretched, more accursed in every circumstance 
of human existence than the most conspicuously wretched 
individual of the whole United States.” Kings, nobles and 
priests ‘‘are an abandoned confederacy against the happi- 
ness of the mass of the people,” and it is these who load 
them with their misery. The upper classes, indeed, divide 
their time between the amorous intrigues of the young and 
the scheming ambitions for power by the old. An American 
youth, going to Europe for higher education, “loses in his 
knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in his habits, and in 
his happiness.” 

I offer the observations of Jefferson not, merely because 
he states in a clear and simple way the fruit of European 


civilization, but because he is in many respects Taoist. — 
He too, identified industrial and commercial civilization 


_ with city culture, and saw in this inevitable decadence. Ina 
letter to Madison, written from Paris in 1787 he observes: 
“When we get piled upon one another in large cities, as in 
Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, and go to eat- 
ing one another as they do there.’ America, he prophesied, 
will remain blessed only so long as it remains a nation of in- 
dependent farmers. More recently Spengler, elogquentamong _ 

contemporary pessimists, has uttered a serious charge, 

- reminiscent of the Taoists and Jefferson, against the city. 
It is his contention that “Megalopolitan existence is a basic 
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cause of the decay of the white family. It reduces its citi- 
zens to private atoms and robs them of their devotion and 
sense of community. It cireumscribes their lives by a pro- 
gram of selfish and vain pleasures, according to which 
“each is intent on extracting from his own and other lives 
the maximum of amusement — panem et circenses.” One 
fruit of this is“race suicide. ‘It has been the same,” he 
warns, “in all other Civilizations.” (The Hour of De- 
cision, 221 f.) 

The city, hub of civilization, we may add, is more than 
a matrix of selfishness, vanity, and the instabilities of class 
war and industrial conflict. It produces materialism and 
scepticism. The modern city is the home of mechanism. If 
it teaches the cult of self, it also gives faith in the machine 
and the law of the parallelogram of forces. It suggests self- 
confidence and domination of Nature, and thus robs us of 
our rightful consciousness of dependence on powers that 
surround us. In stealing from us the sense of piety, it robs 
us also of our sense of natural wonder. Manipulating levers 
and hammers and pedals we lose the sense of mystery in 
things because they are always with us. There are no 
seasons in the law of gravitation or the lever. Mystery is 
kept alive only by seasonal fluctuations. Let an event hap- 
pen twice and a man abandons the notion that it is a mir- 
acle. The city everywhere suggests the spirit of geometry, 
to borrow Pascal’s term, whether in the precision of our 


buildings or our city streets and fifty-foot home lots. Every- 
_ where the finite confronts us: we lose the luxury of distant 


horizons, and at night the city lights blot out the vision 
of remote universes. In the opulence of mechanical power 
and geometrical precision we lose what Bergson ealled the 


- intuition of the larger life and meaning lurking behind the 


facades of sense. If the city has given us power, it is not 
the source of the great religions. It may give us EcIBnCe) 
but it is inclined to rob us of our souls. 
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The modern cult of Progress is itself an instance of this 
fact. The Western sources of the ideal of progress are 
Hebraic, and they are therefore theological. It was Amos 
and Micah who put into our minds that fertile dream of 
an order wherein righteousness would roll down like a 
mighty stream, a golden age when God 

... Shall judge between many peoples, 
And arbitrate for great nations, at a distance, 


And they will beat their swords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks. 


Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Nor shall they learn war any more. 

And they shall sit each one under his vine, 

And under his fig tree, with none to alarm them. 

— Mic. 4:8-4. 

Nor is the invitation to progress in the prayer ‘Thy king- 
dom come,” derived from the city. And while it is true 
that the modern dogma of Progress has theological roots, 
it has tended recently to break entirely with them and 
to put its reliance exclusively in secular power or some 
alleged law of Nature. Now, in so doing, the cult of Progress 
has come to be identified widely with the urban material- 
ism that robs life of its meaning and plunges us into 
moral nihilism. And in this instance it becomes, not a doc- 
trine of life triumphant but a substitute for it. In brief, 
the modern cult of Progress is often a confession of moral — 
failure, as an attempt to cover up a sense of personal 
futility or, more seriously, to escape from the suspicion that 
life itself is without meaning. 

Gilbert Chesterton has reminded us that much of our 
recent talk about Progress is a dodge to avoid discussing 
what is good. By expecting education or social legislation 
to give it to our children, we suppose we can avoid asking 
what it is. The modern exponent of secular progress is 
likely to be the person who supposes that if we bestir our- 
selves and become busy and earnest enough about a better 
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world we will justify life without asking any more ques- 
tions. If we can concentrate on thinking about tomorrow 
we can escape thinking about today. And in this he is like 
the adolescent who dashes along our city streets with his 
snorting motor car, who supposes that something important 
and significant is happening when he moves rapidly from 
one place to ancther. Of course you do not solve the prob- 
lem of life by looking elsewhere or by being concerned with 
something else. Nietzsche is an example of a man who 
thought you could. Honest enough to perceive the nihilistic 
moral consequences of the atheism in which he found him- 
self and his time, he tried to substitute a goal of Humanity 
for the lost goal of individual lives. A similar logic under- 
lay Marx’s dream of Utopia. And a similar logic would 
seem to underlie much of current thinking about educa- 
tional and social advance. For there has seldom been, if 
ever, an age more spiritually sterile or marked by deeper 
aridity or doubt than our own. Triumphant in science and 
technology, the middle twentieth century is peculiarly shal- 
low, obscurantist, positivist, doubting and fearful, and root- 
less. This is easily verified by asking your neighbor or your 
college professor if he has a definite and clear-cut notion of 
what life is for and what its goal is. 

Now if the outcome of modern city and machine culture 
is the gift of power at the price of the loss ofa confident 
vision of life itself, that gift is indeed of ambiguous advan- 
tage. For what will a man give in exchange for his soul? 

The problem of Progress as a whole is easily thrown 
out of perspective by a false reading of history that is our 
temptation. We are likely to think of human history too 

: largely in terms of the development of physical and mathe- 
matical sciences and of industrial technology. In these 
fields, of course, achievement is cumulative. The future ay 

ee can always begin where the past left off. Thus it is in the 
. amazing development of the steam and combustion engine, _ 
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the automobile, the aeroplane, the radio. But scientific his- 
tory is a poor schema or model of man’s biography in gen- 
eral. In morals, in the arts, in religion, in the achievement 
of happiness, and even in philosophy, advance has been 
neither so steady nor so rapid. We may even entertain a 
suspicion that in some values there may have been an oc- 
casional decline. It is obviously inappropriate to think in 
terms of the history of the aeroplane or electrical appliances 
when we compare Homer and Carl Sandburg, Scopas and 
Epstein, Buddha and Walter Lippmann, Plato and John 
Dewey, Jesus and Nietzsche, Confucius and Lenin, the Par- 
thenon and the Los Angeles City Hall, Euripides and Eu- 
gene O’Neill, Job and Bernard Shaw, Amos and Mussolini, 
Dante and Amy Lowell, Da Vinci and Picasso, Bach and 
George Gershwin, the Fourth Gospel and Sons and Lovers, 
Archimedes’ law of the lever and German robot bombs, the 
fire of Pentecost and the enthusiasm at a modern, well- 


liquored football game. A helicopter age may be less pro- — 


found, less rooted in a cosmic sense, less imbued with con- 
viction about things worth while than the horseback era 
of the American frontier or the pedestrian age of thir- 
teenth century France. Motion and speed, indeed, may rob 
us of that luxury of life which is the soul and essence of 
humanity, the enjoyment of a contemplative consciousness 


of both transient and eternal things; and without that — 


consciousness, existence is easily transmuted into a mean- 
ingless blur of activities, as the landscape is blurred to the 
Sunday auto driver on our country highways. 

The American mind in particular is likely to see the 
problem of Progress out of perspective. We Americans, 
still giddy with the wine of the frontier, with free political 


institutions, a relatively small population, unlimited na- ae 
tural resources, with the music of the Great Dream still in © 


our ears, are naturally inclined to read history in terms 


of 0 our own biography of several centuries. We still, thank 
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God, possess the pioneer mentality, with its vast horizons 
and its irrepressible enthusiasms. We are still a people 
embued with a fanatical appetite for breaking records and 
heaping contempt upon the best of yesterday’s achievements. 
Our goal is to lower the time in the hundred yard dash, to 
grow the tallest stalk of corn, to make our town the world’s 
biggest, sit on the top of a flag pole longer than anybody 
else. We are told of an officer in the American army, a real- 
estate operator by trade, who, finding himself recently in 
a sleepy midland town in England, got the local board of 
trade all enthusiastic over doubling its population by re- 
making it into a summer resort. That’s America; but it is 
not the earth as a whole, and it is not human history as a 
whole. 
As a matter of fact, we are also tempted to read history 
- out of focus by being too close to the last hundred and 
twenty-five years. The early nineteenth century, it is true, 
witnessed the unspeakable misery of the factory workers 
in England and other parts of the old world. But since 
then amazing advances have been made in humanitarian 
reform in Western Europe and North America. The Bill 
of Rights, gift of the pre-industrial revolution, has been 
followed within the last hundred years by Democracy 
through universal franchise, social legislation, the abolition 
of slavery, free popular education, prison reform, the ris- 
ing standard of living, scientific medicine, and the like. 
For the first time in history we face the prospect of a 
‘society, among those nations well advanced in the indus- 
~ trial revolution, whose workers will have escaped from the 
perennial status of slaves, serfs or artisans living on the 
| edge of physical subsistence. The nineteenth century, too, 
was free from any war of disastrous and major propor- 
tions. For a century following the Congress of Vienna 
there was no international conflict, and wars were limited 
largely to those local i in character. Thus the Danish War 
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of 1864 was merely a skirmish that lasted a few days, and 
the subsequent conflict between Prussia and Austria, in 
1866, consisted of the one battle of Sadowa. The Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, aside from the siege of Paris, lasted 
little more than a month. The Spanish-American War of 
1898 was merely a spectacular flourish in which the Ameri- 
can dead from Spanish fire consisted of eight navy and 
about four hundred army personnel. The optimism of the 
19th century, however, was rudely jolted in 1914 and was 
deflated completely in 1939. The world situation now ap- 
pears so ominous that we cannot yet soberly read the future 
as free from war, insatiable ambition, selfishness, vanity, 
nihilism, superstition and unhappiness. As of old, man 
remains the chief enemy of man. Faced with the oppor- 
tunity of solving the problem of physical and technological 
power, we are at the same time confronted with the threat 
of failure to solve the problem of life. We can conquer 
Nature, but can we conquer ourselves? 

To the arguments of the optimistic disciple of Progress, 
then, the sceptic offers the following rejoinder: If that 
Progress is argued in terms of a theological philosophy of 
history, it is pointed out that the advance towards a 
“higher” civilization seems to rob us of faith in the relig- 
ious foundations of the World. If the claim of Progress 
be supported by reference to the amazing scientific advance ~ 
of the last three hundred years, it is suggested that science 
is trivializing life by tempting man to live and think in 
terms of gadgets and material advantages. Science also 


- puts in our hands a fearful amount of power that is danger- 


ous when possessed by people morally immature. If Prog- 


ress be defended in terms of a reading of celestial, biologi- 


cal and human history, once more the evidence is ambigu- 
ous. A reading of the history of the solar system, with its 
tremendous time-span, suggests that human life is only a 
momentary flash of comedy. The history of planetary life 
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in evolution, again, suggests that man is as ephemeral as 
other species. The Java and Heidelberg men have long 
since disappeared. Indeed, the Cro-Magnon man of twenty- 
five thousand years ago, had a brain capacity one-sixth 
larger than our own, and possibly outmatched our spirit- 
ual powers. After all, civilized man is less than eight thou- 
sand years old. And with what justification can we claim 
with confidence what he will be fifty thousand or, per- 
chance, two millions of years hence? 

The evidence of human history, as the interpretations 
of recent pessimists show, is also highly ambiguous. Civil- 
izations seem, like skyrockets, to shoot up and burst into 
a florescence of momentary beauty, only to fall again into 
non-existence or permanent stagnation. Energy gives place 
to languor, intellectual freedom to authoritarian control, 
progressive government to stolid complacency or autocracy. 
A recent example of this is the rise and fall of Moslem 
civilization, whose prophecy of renascence is due to its 
attachment to the culture and ideals of the West. The one 
possible exception to the rule, upon which the hope of man 
rests, is the history of Western Christendom. In this in- 
stance there has been an exceptional development since the 
eleventh century, due to a happy mingling of unusual ad- 
vantages. Among these were untapped barbarian energies, 
favorable geographical location and climate, the inheri- 
tance of Greco-Roman culture, the birth o7 modern science, 
and the possession of the ideals of Christianity. The spirit 
of Westernism —a mixture of energy, science, and Chris- 
tian idealism — is now offered to the world; and in the 
survival of that spirit, I think, lies the prospects of human 
advance. : : : 

There is, of course, no guarantee that this Spirit will — 
survive. Energy may give place to stagnation. Scientific 

power may ruin Western civilization, and its sceptical logic 
_ may devitalize Christianty. It is true that there is a dy= 
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namic inherent in the historic example and the spiritual 
message of Christianity; but history shows that it may be 
stifled by an unfavorable environment. 

History, then, with the one possible exception of West- 
ern Christendom, offers little hope of indefinite Progress. 
It suggests, rather, that cultures follow a law governing 
their inherent limits and compelling their overthrow. Just 
as there are laws limiting the maximum size of insects and 
flying birds, or the minimal size of warm blooded animals 
in the Arctic, or again the speed of combustion engines and 
aeroplanes; so it may be that there are historic laws limit- 
ing the advance ox city civilization. Philosophers, from 
Plato to Montesquieu, have read history that way, by show- 
ing in the biography of nations a universal pattern of 
instability and transition from one type of government to 
another. The only prospect that we can accept with com- 
plete confidence is the high probability that the earth as a 
whole will not again plunge into dark ages as deep as those 
of the seventh and tenth centuries in Western Europe. 
Very likely this is insured by the invention of the printing 
press; for it was the absence of books, through which the 
accumulated culture of mankind is transmitted to poster- 
ity, that caused the dark ages to be as dark as they were. 

One other claim of the secular optimists needs to be 


given brief consideration, and that is the supposition that _ 


scientific method, knowledge and apparatus, once arrived, 
possess the inherent power of generating and sustaining 


moral and social enthusiasm sufficient to guarantee Prog- 


ress. It is this assumption that supports the Russian 
Utopian in his effort to assist and encourage the operation 
of the alleged dialectical laws of history; and it is the 
axiom on which rests the optimism of the sociologists and 
the progressive educators in this country. The assumption 
is that, given social knowledge and sure-fire educative 


methods, a supply of zealous, progressive-minded and un- 
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selfish political and pedagogical leadership is then guaran- 
teed. In brief, the path is wide open to Utopia. 

Now this assumption that knowledge possesses its own 
social zeal is one that appears very naive in the light of 
human history. Confucius seems to have had such a faith, 
but China is still waiting for the claim to justify itself. 
Early Christieuity had every reason to believe in the trans- 
forming power of religious ideas, but history reveals the 
inertia and comfortism that soon followed its primitive 
burst of spiritual dynamic. Athens was on fire for two 
centuries, but then the flame went out. The zeal of Sun 
Yat Sen and his Kuomintang party burned for several 
decades, but now it is only smouldering ashes. The simple 
fact is that there is no way known to insure control over 
inspirational enthusiasm. Moral zeal is an elusive im- 
ponderable that no science can permanently supply or 
manipulate. Messianic sociological or pedagogical leader- 


_ ship may offer itself as a sacrifice to the world, but, particu- 


larly in an age dedicated to personal comfort and swollen 
bank accounts, how can we be guaranteed that the spirit 
of generous moral and social enthusiasm can be sustained? 
The answer is, we cannot. 

The argument so far has assumed that we know what 
Progress means. This, of course, is not actually the case; 
and in the absence of fundamental definitions the whole 
problem remains unsupported in mid-air. I am assuming, 
however, that we can agree that Progress is essentially a 
moral and spiritual concept. The increase of life’s com- 
forts and sustenance by such sciences as medicine and in- 
dustrial technology — all that we mean ordinarily by a 
“higher standard of living’ — is scarcely what a thought- 
ful person means by it. They are the garment, but not the 
life of Progress. To identify it with the spiritual means 
merely to refer its definition to such values as happiness, 
dignity, beauty, truth, vivid and deepened consciousness 
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emotionally sustained on a high level, a sense of cosmic en- 
vironment, confidence in the meaning of life; in brief, an 
expanding plenitude of being and insight. By referring 
to the problem of Progress as “moral” I mean simply that 
it also remains one of self-discipline and good-will. In 
brief, we can agree with the words of Whitehead that “the 
progress of humanity can be defined as the process of 
transforming society so as to make the original Christian 
ideals increasingly practicable for its individual members.” 
(Adventures in Ideas, 18). 

Contrary to the standpoint of secular optimism, I am 
inclined to place confidence in the future history of man 
upon the dogma of a religious interpretation of the world. 
There is no proof that man is destined for indefinite Prog- 
ress. It is at best merely a hope, a faith. It is foolish, how- 
ever, to believe in the quick arrival of Utopia. The history 
of the twentieth century overthrows all facile optimism 
and unripe theories of social promise. Man has scarcely 
begun yet to master himself, and is more in danger now 
than ever because of the unparalleled growth of scientific 
power. National, racial and class wars, when they come, 
will be more terrible than ever. The robot bomb suggests 
that ten thousand years hence all cities may be under- 
ground. I have no delusions of simple sunlight and felicity 
over the face of the earth, once the armistice terms have | 
been signed. Woe will remain with man as long as he 
embraces the deep-rooted sin within him that spreads over 
the earth a net of injustice, callousness and crime. 

Fatal Progress, like the assumption that the latest is 
always the best, is a piece of unripe thinking, without any 


- foundation whatsoever. There is some reason for having 


faith, or at least the hope, that the world is advancing 


slowly, howbeit with many disappointments, returns, de- 


clines, and failures. Such hope, indeed, it is our duty to 
possess; for without it the generous and progressive im- 
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pulses of life lose their wings. And that is about all we 
can say in the matter. 

No good American, blessed with gifts alnost unique 
in human history, has a right to be other than optimistic 
about the world. Reason can only insist that this optimism 
be tempered with sobriety and the recognition that it is a 
thing of faith alone. The words of Thomas Jefferson, writ- 
ten in 1817, are perhaps as good as any with which to end 
so difficult a subject: “My theory has always been, that if 
we are to dream, the flatteries of hope are as cheap, and 
pleasanter, than the gloom of despair.” 


PROGRESS AS SOCIETAL SELF-DIRECTION 


By MARTIN H. NEUMEYER 

HE idea of social progress has been widely held, but 

no one knows exactly what it means. Hence it is 

difficult to frame an exact definition of it. The process is 

too complex to be explained without reckoning with all of 

the factors that have entered into and influenced it. But 

here lies the difficulty. What are the essential factors of 
human progress?’ 


As Dr. Case’ has pointed out, it is commonly under- 
stood that progress has reference to “change for the better,” 
and social progress means “‘change for the better with re- 
spect to the common or collective life.’’ This still leaves the 
questions as to what is “the better.”” To most people, change 
for the better means achieving specific results, especially 
those greatly desired by themselves. Unfortunately the 
achievement of success along certain lines does not neces- 
sarily mean success along other lines, and an improvement 
affecting some people may not mean improvement for the 
common or collective life. There always remains the prob- 
lem of measurement, which raises additional questions. 
One pertains to the goals or standards of measurement. By 
what can we measure progress? The other pertains to the 
means of measurement. What specific techniques may be 
devised to measure change for the better? 


It is not the purpose here to discuss these questions in 
detail but rather to treat the subject of progress in terms 
of societal self-direction. Is society capable of directing 
its own affairs, or does change follow certain inexorable 
laws over which society has no control? There is more to 


See Loran D. Osburn and Martin H. Neumeyer, The Community and Society: An 
Introduction to Society (1933), Chapter on “Human Progress,” for a more detailed 
discussion of this point. 

2 Clarence M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (1931), p. 3. 
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the subject under consideration but for our purpose it is 
desirable to limit the treatment of it. 

It occurs to me that the highest goals of human en- 
deavor center in the development of enriched personalities 
functioning with efficiency and satisfaction in wholesome 
cooperative living, and the progressive establishment of a 
social order conducive to the achievement of abundant liv- 
ing. Consequently, the ultimate standard of progress, if it 
is possible to conceive of any general standard of measure- 
ment, is the degree of success attained by society and its 
members in this two-fold socializing process.’ Personality 
is conceived of in a broad sense as inclusive of all traits 
that make up the person and that condition his role in so- 
ciety. It means more than individuality. A person is an 
individual who has a place in society. A socialized person 
is one who recognizes this role and who makes a construc- 
tive contribution to society, being concerned with the plea- 
sure and welfare of others as well as his own.’ 

In so far as the social order is concerned, we may say 
that certain changes and achievements mark progress even 
though the over-all picture may not be altogether promis- 
ing. As man learns how to exercise greater control over 
nature and to utilize more fully what nature provides, 
and makes material advances; as he increases his knowl- 
edge and adds to the sum-total of culture; as he becomes 
more emancipated, and enjoys more freedom of action and 
equality of opportunity; as he raises religious and moral 


ideals, and the general level of conduct; and as he learns 


to cooperate more efficiently to control the conditions of 
living, we may say that he has made progress in these 
directions. A change for the better, of course, may be ac- 
companied or followed by new problems, and one can never 
be certain as to the over-all trend and the sum-total of 


* Compare Osborn and Neumeyer, of. cit., pp. 449-450. 


“Compare the “Social Age Chart” by Clarence M. Case in the forthcomi 
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values achieved. There is no way of measuring progress in 
general. 

Some writers since the days of Charles Darwin, Au- 
guste Comte, and Herbert Spencer, have identified progress 
with evolution, or have interpreted it as social evolution. 
But evolution does not necessarily mean change for the 
better. Besides, the uncritical application of the theory of 
evolution to social or cultural change is beset with many 
difficulties. Evolution is frequently conceived of as the 
change of culture from the simple to the complex in a broad- 
ly progressive fashion. Primitive culture, in contrast with 
modern civilization, is thought of as very simple and in- 
adequate, which assumption is not necessarily true. The 
notion that mankind has passed through definite cultural 
epochs, that each epoch grows out of the preceding period, 
and abruptly changes from one period to another, raises 
many questions. But possibly the chief weakness of the 
underlying assumptions of cultural evolution is the notion 
that each epoch is superior to the preceding ones and marks 
a definite step forward. We may have such progressive 
evolutionary changes, but history is marked also by revo- 
lutions, and sometimes by periods of retardation. Evo- 
lution, in a broad sense, may be said to appear somewhere 
between pounce: changes and the highly evaluative 
concept ‘‘progress.” / 

The sociologists have made Sie use of the concept 
“social process,” which, simply stated, means characteristic 
recurrent social change. It is change that is social and 
universal in nature; that is characterized by its recurrent 
and sequential character, as cause and effect; and that con- 
stitutes some kind of becoming.’ Social interaction is the 
all inclusive social process, which in turn may be subdivided 
into two main types of processes: (1) the processes of social 
opposition, such as competition and conflict; and (2) the 


® Compare Clarence M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (1931), Chap. III. 
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processes of integration and cooperation, including accom- 
modation, assimilation, and socialization. The sum-total 
of these processes makes up most of our life. As Charles 
Cooley has stated, “The social process is the central core 
of human life.” Even human nature is not something ex- 
isting separately in the individual but is fundamentally a 
group-nature or primary phase of society. To be sure our 
social (human) nature is built upon the foundation of the 
original or biological nature, but the distinctly human char- 
acteristics are acquired through association with others. 

The social process, conceived of as the sum of social 
processes, is going on constantly. The on-going social pro- 
cess can be changed for the better, especially if we are able 
to minimize and control the conflicting tendencies and learn 
how to cooperate in the chief concerns of life. It is thus 
that societal self-direction becomes self-evident and sig- 
nificant. 

Lester Ward, in his Dynamic Sociology, published in 
1883, used the term “social telesis” to signify the process 
by which society directs its own affairs in an intelligent 
manner. Dr. Case, in Social Process and Human Progress 
(1981), re-christened the term as “societal self-direction.”’ 
The assumption underlying this conception is that society 
is able to direct its own course of action along really pro- 
gressive lines. 

It is not an easy matter to determine what societal 
self-direction really is, nor can we be sure that it follows 
really progressive lines. It implies the ability of human 
society to select goals and to devise means of moving toward 
these goals. This requires an intelligence and a degree of 
cooperation that are not possessed in abundance by many 
groups. It is not a matter of spontaneous development, but 
requires deliberate and purposeful planning. Improve- 
ments in social conditions must be made. This usually re- 
quires not only the removal of undesirable conditions but 
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the overcoming of resistance to change. 


The mores of society tend to be conservative and may 
prevent or retard social change and progress. William 
Sumner’s monumental work, Folkways (1906), is replete 
with illustrations and examples of how the mores represent 
the stable element in society. Mores are the folkways that 
are considered right and good, being especially beneficial to 
society, and consequently the group tends to maintain them 
even though social conditions have changed. Sumner ad- 
mits that the idea of progress itself can be incorporated in 
the mores, and if so, it is quite alright to move ahead if this 
is in the interest of social welfare. (But Sumner was not 
greatly interested in social reforms. ) 


Lester Ward, like Auguste Comte whom he follows 
rather closely in respect to his doctrine of social telesis, 
developed a positive conception of human progress, as meas- 
ured, particularly, by the positive control which man has 
obtained over the forces of nature. What we need is a | 
“teleological” progress, he maintained, and by that he 
meant the improvement of society through the exercise of 
intelligent foresight. The increase of knowledge leads, or 
should lead, to improvements of social conditions in the 
direction of the goals set up by society. But the era of teleo- 
logical, or artificially promoted, progress had hardly begun 
at that time. Laissez-faire was not only advocated but was 
practiced on a wide scale. It is a strange fact that most 
reforms, no matter how valuable and needed they may be, 
are resisted, or their progress is impeded by indifference. 
But resistance is not uniform in the various fields of en- 
deavor. We may readily accept changes in the technical 
field, in fact may eagerly await inventions and discoveries, 
but resist tenaciously any changes in family life, education, 
religion, and in our philosophy of life. 


The unequal progression of the different phases of cul- 
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ture and social life has been designated as “cultural lag.”" 
Society is not static; it is dynamic, perpetually changing. 
In the broad sense social change means any kind of change 
that takes place in human society. In a more restricted 
sense it means change in group composition and in inter- 
actional processes, as distinguished from cultural change 
which has reference primarily to change in the man-made 
superstructures Culture itself is a social product, develop- 
ing, as it does, in group experience. It is one of the products 
of the social processes. 

The exponents of the cultural or social lag concept make 
much of the disorganizing effect of the unequal progression 
of the different phases of our society. Many of our social 
problems are considered as primarily the result of cultural 
lag, and some consider cultural lag itself a problem. Social 
_ standards and institutions tend to lag behind in other areas 
of life, hence disorganization is inevitable. 

The modern era has sometimes been characterized as 
a mechanical or machine age, an era of inventions and dis- 
coveries. Science has utterly transformed life today. Even 
children are familiar with the workings of radios, air- 
planes, automobiles, telephones, and many other gadgets 
and technical improvements. The networks of communi- 
cation have opened new worlds to us. The war has demon- 
strated anew the great productive ability of America. Much 
slower progress is being made in political and economic 
organization, in social institutions, in standards of con- 
duct, and in social philosophy. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, in his Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics (1941), has taken the exponents of the cultural 
lag hypothesis to task for what he calls inaccuracies. He 
maintains that when a system of culture is closely inte- 
grated and unified, it changes as a whole, in togetherness. 


*See William F. Ogburn, Social Chan 1923 i 
volumes, of which Dr. Ogburn was the Shee pv sevy Met, a eee 
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When it is not closely integrated, and consists of several 
sub-systems, each with a margin of autonomy, then only 
strong changes in the most important parts can lead to 
other changes or to change of the culture as a whole. 
Changes in minor, unrelated aspects can go on without 
affecting the main structure of culture. When there are 
several co-existing systems of culture, then the total cul- 
ture may change differently in several parts. Sorokin is 
most critical of making a rigid distinction between ma- 
terial and non-material cultures. He thinks that they are 
not separable, for any element of culture has both the ex- 
ternal or material aspect and the inner socio-cultural mean- 
ing, which is the non-material. 

It occurs to me that while there may be certain weak- 
nesses in the cultural lag concept, for it obviously involves 
value judgment and it may not be scientifically verifiable 
in every instance, it does explain much of our social dis- 
organization today. One must take the unequal progression 
of various aspects of our culture into consideration in plan- 
ning any program of societal self-direction. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the condition of lag is inherent 
in our culture and that nothing can be done about it. 
Change is vital to progress, but unequal or too rapid change 
may mean disorganization. 

The fusion of culture, which is so evident in Europe 
and America, especially in the United States, has given 
rise to new ideas, new inventions and discoveries, and a 
new dynamic. When our forefathers came to this country 
many of them came with the idea of starting a new life, 
desiring political and religious freedom, social equality, 
and economic opportunity. And they came from many 
countries with different cultural backgrounds. The mo- 
tives of immigration and the fusion of culture which fol- 
lowed provided a fruitful soil in which new ideas and ways 
of living could easily develop. Necessity accounts for many 
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inventions, but if people are to create new devices and 
establish new modes of living they need to be relatively 
free from traditional handicaps and be subjected to the 
cross-currents of ideas that grow out of a fusion of cultural 
traits. Contrast, if you wish, the slow progress of primi- 
tive societies that lived in relative isolation with the rapidly 
changing modern society. Even today, preliterate groups 
in isolation make few changes. But as soon as they contact 
the outside world, such as through missionaries and trav- 
elers, their life may be transformed rather quickly. 

Modern communication has immeasurably increased 
the fusion of culture. The written language, and the liter- 
ature that developed as the result of writing and printing, 
has changed society from a preliterate stage to a modern 
literate social order. Today the radio is one of the chief 
means of communication. It is one of the great miracles 
of the ages. By its magic, sound can be projected around 
the world in a fraction of a second. 

It is the fusion of culture, rather than the special gen- 
ius of a people, that has led some groups to forge ahead 
faster than others. The physical and mental health of a 
group may play a part in improving the lot of a people, 
but, racially speaking, there are no inherently superior 
and inferior groups. Abundant resources, a fusion of cul- 
ture, freedom of initiative and action, effective social or- 
ganization, as well as a virile stock, provide the main con- 
ditions of progress. 

Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, in The Survival of Western 
Culture (1943), has clearly pointed out that there is no 
automatic progress, and he has challenged Oswald Speng- 
ler’s notion that the “sense of destiny” is the single domi- 
nating idea at the seat of Western civilization. Spengler 
expresses the view that Oriental and Classical peoples had 
no idea of progress because they lacked time and space 
concepts. | His notion of spiritual, cultural, and political 
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epochs is interesting but civilization does not follow such 
clearly differentiated periods, leading to inevitable decline. 
To picture winter at the end of “contemporary” spiritual 
epochs, in which there will be an “extinction of spiritual 
creative force,’ when life becomes problematical, is not 
a hopeful outlook. Spengler traces the development of the 
community from its beginnings, as the living expression 
of a people, to the final stage, called civilization, with its 
hard mechanistic organization of men and goods and ideas, 
which is spiritless, hopeless, and ultimately lifeless. 

Lewis Mumford, in The Culture of Cities (1938), in 
discussing the cycle of growth and decline, especially the 
rise and fall of cities, outlines six stages of city develop- 
ment (p. 287 ff.), the last of which, he says, will be char- 
acterized by war, famine, disease, and decay. However, 
he feels that there is a possibility of the renewal of life. 
The end stage, over which Spengler gloated, is a reality 
that has overtaken many civilizations, but Mumford sees 
signs of salvage ahead. New patterns of life and thought 
can and are emerging. He mentions the regional frame- 
work of civilization, the politics of regional development, 
and the social basis of the new order. The new architec- 
ture, he thinks, may be considered as the symbol of the 
modern adaptation to urban living. 

City or regional planning may be considered as an illus- 
tration of the possibility of planning in advance the kinds 
of cities and regions we like to achieve. Most of our cities 
have been inadequately planned. However, notable ad- 
vances have been made in planning and in controlling the 
means of circulation, such as roads and streets; in zoning 
and subdividing old and new areas; in locating and con- 
structing public buildings, parks, and playgrounds; and 
in beautifying cities. Improvements have been made in 

housing, in commercial buildings, and in the general ar- 
| rangement of buildings. To be beautiful, a city must have 
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harmony, symmetry, balance, and attractiveness in its 
physical structure and make-up. But there cannot be a 
truly beautiful city without harmonious relationships 
among people also, gracious and unselfish living. The 
material developments of the city are but fruitless labor 
unless they minister to the richness, beauty, and joyfulness 
of its citizens. Beautiful families are more important 
than attractive houses. Harmonious relationships in in- 
dustry are of more enduring value than material gain. 
(Modern planners take the social aspects into consider- 
ation. ) 

Another criterion of progress, as well as an instru- 
ment of it, is social legislation, including the program 
of social welfare which such legislation puts into effect. 
The results of legislation can be seen by examining the 
social welfare programs. We have passed laws in behalf 
of the poor and dependent, child welfare, health and sani- 
tation, labor, social insurance, social security, compulsory 
education, the control of recreation, the regulation of pub- 
_ lie morals, and many other welfare undertakings. Social 
legislation alone is not sufficient but it is a necessary part 
of most programs of improvement. 

Political action is the first thing resorted to by many 
social reformers who wish to promote comprehensive social 
improvements. It is a quick way of getting results, and it 
applies, or should apply, equally to all groups. It is some- 
times regarded as the typical American way of solving, 
or of attempting to solve, social problems. There are many 
weaknesses in this method but it is widely used today. 
Greater effectiveness of social legislation is achieved only 
as the public is thoroughly informed and is solidly behind 
legal enactments. This requires a broad and thorough 
education of the people. The strength of a democracy lies 
In the intelligence of the citizens. 

Education in the broad sense is concerned with the 
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transmission of the culture of society; the development 
of individual personalities, especially during the forma- 
tive years; and the preparation for social living, especially 
for vocational activities, for leisure, and for effective par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the home, the community, and 
the nation. Moral and religious training is a vital part 
of personality enrichment. Cultural fusion, mentioned 
earlier, is an important part of the transmission of social 
values from one generation to another. Formal education 
has many weak spots and must be periodically overhauled, 
but this is only a part, and sometimes a very small part, 
of the total educational process. 

As stated earlier, the strength of a democracy depends 
upon an enlightened public. Democracy, as contrasted with 
totalitarianism, has a wide base. The chief difficulty some- 
times is that the people are not informed on matters of 
public affairs. Since the consent of the governed is vital 
in a democracy, it is imperative that the public be kept 
well informed on all matters of public concern. 

Besides self-government, there are two other essentials 
of democracy, namely, freedom and equality. The struggle 
for freedom has been a long and costly one, and victory has 
not as yet been achieved in many parts of the world and 
in every area of life. Liberty, freedom, individualism, the 
emancipation of people from political autocracy, religious 
intolerance, social inequality, and economic inadequacy, 
are precious achievements. Freedom of thought, speech, 
press, assembly, and of action is important for the pro- 
gressive unfoldment of the democratic process. Extreme 
liberty, as the anarchists would have it, or as Mill advo- 
cated, is inconsistent with order and social control. With 
liberty goes responsibility and a certain amount of social 
control. Liberty and control are not incompatible if they 
are properly balanced. . 

We in America have achieved considerable success in 
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granting liberty and freedom to people. One of our weak 
spots is extensive inequality, especially in the economic 
field. Equality means more than merely the right to vote 
and equal treatment before the law. It includes social and 
economic equality as well. It must not be supposed that 
people are born with equal ability, and that all should be 
granted equal positions in society. Social differentiation 
is an obvious fact. No two individuals are exactly alike. 
But considering the natural and cultural differences, each 
person should have opportunities in accordance with ability. 

It is in a democratic society that the most enduring 
values can be achieved and the greatest progress can be 
made. As stated earlier, the chief values of life center in 
personality. It is in a democratic society that personal 
worth is stressed and individuals are afforded the largest 
opportunities for the enrichment of personality. 

No progress can be achieved without effort. Wilson D. 
Wallis, after surveying cultural change and after ana- 
lyzing the theories and criteria of progress, calls attention 
to the difficulties which confront social engineers, which he 
thinks far exceed those which challenge the natural scien- 
tists, the physicians, or the experimental biologists. He 
thinks that only those who desire a more satisfying world 
and are willing to work for it, deserve it. Those who wish 
to promote progress through societal self-direction must 
reckon with the indifference and oftimes hostility of the 
people. In most fields, advances come about slowly and 
laboriously. It requires persistent effort to achieve desired 
objectives. 

Students of social change and human progress may 
draw their own conclusions regarding social progress as 
societal self-direction. Some no doubt are convinced that 
we are making real progress and that life is increasingly 
becoming more abundant. Others are equally convinced 


7 Culture and Progress (1930). 
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that no real progress has as yet been made, and that change 
for the better is largely to be won. A few believe that 
civilization is on the decline. One must take a long range 
view of social change to get the proper perspective and 
to discern the direction of change. It is certain that if we 
wish to move ahead we must do a great deal of planning, 
must devise and use new techniques for getting things 
done, and must courageously work for social welfare. The 
goals of our endeavor may not always be fully clear, but 
if they are sufficiently clear to give us a “sense of direc- 
tion” we can move ahead with confidence. It is necessary 


continuously to devise new means, and techniques of action 
in order to mere fully achieve our objective and above 


all, we must learn how to work together efficiently in the 
chief concerns of life if we are to attain enriched person- 
alities, functioning usefully in wholesome cooperative 
living. 


PROGRESS AS ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT 


By PAUL R. HELSEL 


: N undertaking to arrive at the truth about the nature 

Al and advantages of justice and injustice, Socrates, 
according to Plato’s Republic, thought that it would be 
best to employ the method of a short-sighted person called 
upon to read small letters from a distance. If that person 
could find the same letters in another place where the 
letters were larger, and if he would read the larger letters 
first and then the smaller letters — “this,” Socrates be- 
lieved, “would have been thought a rare piece of good 
fortune.” 

The effort to arrive at the truth about ‘Progress as 
Ethical and Religious Development,” seems to be written, 
also, in small letters. Vision today is dazzled by the rapid- 
ity of world changes and the mind is hindered from grasp- 
ing meanings whose nature includes an element of perma- 
nence. Like the short-sighted person, then, we, too, would 
do well to read the same meanings in larger letters, if we 
can. History affords this possibility. Therefore, our look 

at the question of ethical and religious progress will be 
by means of the historical perspective. 


mS 


But in addition to perspective, two other questions 
should be decided. First, what criterion of progress should 
be selected in ethics and religion? The claim will be de- 
fended that, in these realms, progress must be judged in 
terms of a pragmatic standard, i.e., by results. Also, the 
results must bear the hall-marks of actuality, of actual 
human living. Or, stated differently, the results must re- 
late to persons. Inasmuch as persons alone are creators 
of value, and, therefore, are themselves supreme values, 
progress having to do with value-of necessity relates to 
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persons. Such progress consists of, or at least provides 
for, the making of persons. A person, as used here, is a 
self-determined, self-directed, self-conscious being, consti- 
tuting and constituted by a society of like beings. There- 
fore, whatever promotes motive, the activity of self, moral 
character as distinct from natural disposition, and free- 
dom within a larger social whole, will be regarded as 
progress. 

The second question pertains to method of accomplish- 
ment. Debt is cheerfully ascribed here to John Oman in 
his superb work entitled, Grace and Personality, for the 
formula of method that seems most appropriate. Stated 
briefly it is this: the unity of moral independence and 
religious dependence. 

The task, then, is set for us. Does ethical and religious 
development disclose more and larger possibilities for the 
maturing of persons by means of the unity of moral inde- 
pendence and religious dependence? 

Reference to the past discloses the fact that opposite 
traditions have developed with respect to the relationship 
between ethics and religion. Ethics, on the one hand, has 
been made dependent upon religion while, on the other 
hand, the two have been divorced. It seems that in no 
historical period has there occurred the practice of the 
proper unity of ethical independence and religious de-— 
pendence. : 

Throughout the major part of their historical develop- 
ment ethical and religious dependence have been practised. 
Indeed for the most part the two have not been distin- 
guished. This is grounded in the fact that the relationship 
between the supreme being and man has been of a cove- 
nantal or contractual nature. The gods dispensed their 
wishes to their respective peoples, usually in the form of 
laws. Man regarded the deliverances of his god as em- 
bracing the totality of life and he proceeded to set them up 
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as norms of total living. His ethical and religious be- 
havior was performed in the light of them. Moreover, the 
nature of this relationship pertained to man’s intellect and 
its function depended upon the acquiring of knowledge. 
What the laws of the gods prescribed or forbade was 
something to be learned, and the observance of it amounted 
to measuring up to a standard, which the Hebrews called 
righteousness. A further evidence of the ethical-religious 
blend in thought and practice, was the fact that a single 
person was regarded as head and representative of all the 
interests of the social group. This one functioned as King, 
Priest, Judge, etc. All aspects of life were supposed to 
stem from a single stock. 

This covenantal or contractual arrangement formed 
the bases of both ethics and religion within the Hebrew 
nation. Jehovah’s covenant with Abraham and the law 
delivered to Moses set up the norms of the total social be- 
havior. This situation became, likewise, the organizing 
principle of Judaism. Also, historical Christianity failed 
largely to escape the inheritance of this principle. Indeed, — 
in different dress, this conception of the relationship be- 
tween God and man persists rather generally today, al- 
though it may be said that its backbone was broken about 
the eighteenth century. 

Three stages of historical religion in the West stand 
out in which ethics has been regarded as dependent upon 
God or subsumed under religion. St. Augustine expressly 
assigned ethics, or morals, exclusively to man’s religious 
relation to God in such an effective manner as to fix the - 
pattern of thought in these fields for a thousand years or 
more. A single sentence from The City of God, Book XIX, 
will illustrate his teaching: “the virtues which [the soul] 
seems to itself to possess, and by which it restrains the 
body and the vices, . . . are rather vices than virtues so 
long as there is no reference to God in the matter.” 
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The second stage was introduced by John Calvin, an 
advocate of Augustinism. Jealous to magnify the sover- 
eignty of God, Calvin derogated man. God determined by 
eternal decree “what He would have to become of every 
individual of mankind . .. whom he would admit to salva- 
tion and whom he would to destruction.’”* Calvin’s con- 
ception of irresistible grace was comparable to a natural 
force which subjects the stone to its power, if applied, but, 
if absent, leaves the stone incapable of movement. 


The third stage was Romanticism. Here the substi- 
tution of nature or feeling was expanded to cosmic pro- 
portions. Feeling took on the quality of being absolute 
and ultimate. Psychology overflowed into ontology. The 
new apotheosis of feeling inspired reverence and loyalty 
similar to those practised in religion. Faust illustrates 
dedication to this newly found sovereign. He discussed 
religion with Margaret who conceived that ethics and re- 
ligion were comprised of human performance. Faust 
claimed consecration equal with that of Margaret but not 
to the orthodox God of the church. He had embraced a 
new absolute: 

Call it what thou wilt — 

Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no name to give it! 
Feeling is all in all. 

Also, a resemblance existed between performance of 
behavior prescribed by the will of the gods and the modern 
surrender to the dictates of human passions and emotions. 
Rousseau, in Emile, formulated this doctrine as follows: 
“.. everything should therefore be brought into harmony 
with natural tendencies” (7). This, indeed, represents 
the most obvious side of Rousseau’s thought and the one 
which has had wide influence. 


1 Institutes, III, xxi, 5. 
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Speaking generally it may be added that, in principle, 
today this view persists in forms of social organization 
wherein the group is sovereign and the individual is sub- 
merged. Even in cases where the individual pattern at- 
tracts attention, the individual may exist only in terms 
of the woof and warp of the group which run through it. 
The Absolute, certain theories of the State, Fascism, a 
type of capitalism, ecclesiasticism, regimentation serve as 
illustrations. 

As over against ethical and religious dependence, moral 
independence has had its history, likewise. Possibly the 
largest portion of this tradition has claimed moral inde- 
pendence apart from religion. This may be responsible 
for the fact that although such independence divorced from 
religion appears vigorous, it bears the fruits of frailty. 
The separation in Western culture sprang principally from 
_ Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius. In the modern age, 
it revived under Hobbes, d’Holbach, LaMettrie, Biichner, 
Haeckel and a brood of materialistic-naturalistie propo- 
nents, with the advocacy of a purposeless universe, the inci- 
dental appearance of man and descriptive ethics. Rather 
than serving as mountains of strength to a distressed civil- 
ization, moral independence apart from religious depend- 
ence has given birth to molehills which are witnesses to 
its enervating, generative power. 

There is, however, another wing of the tradition of 
moral independence. It includes wise men and prophets 
— Hebrew and non-Hebrew: men who were dependent 
upon religion but who, at the same time, intuited the neces- 
sity of arriving at moral and ethical judgments entirely 
within the responsibility of their own capacity. Possibly 
they saw as through a glass darkly, that so-called moral 


character which is formed in terms of what man receives — 


from without amounts to a miscarriage, or at best to 


discipline pasted over natural disposition. Acting upon — 
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the principle, that not what entereth into man defiles him 
or makes him moral, but it is that which cometh out of him, 
they seemed to understand that moral and ethical fiber 
is made of stuff originating wholly within the self. That, 
however much the self may appropriate from what comes 
in from the outside, personal morality is begotten within 
the spontaneity and responsibility of the freely choosing 
self. 

Examples of this tradition are few in number, but 
their influence has proved deathless. Socrates in the pres- 
ence of his jurors declared that his choice of the death 
sentence rather than of banishment from the State was due 
to his inner voice or conscience. Job invoiced his inner self 
with such certainty that he believed that if he should be 
pronounced sinful by the judge eternal, he would affirm, 
“T know that I am right.” St. Paul safeguards the integ- 
rity of the self when he reckons the testimony of the self 
prior to that of the Holy Spirit: ‘The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit.” Virgil’s farewell words to Dante 
in Purgatory were, “Thee o’er thyself I, therefore, crown 
and mitre.” And the voice of the Reformation exalted the 
assurance of the inner self over the sovereignty of all 
others. 5 

If we view such personalities in the light of the cri- 
. terion of progress which was set up earlier, the conclusion 
would seem natural that these men were in advance of 
their fellows. They served as beacon lights, signals, flares | 
in the darkness, pointing out to the faltering masses of 
mankind the road to progress. Neither has their influence 
proved fruitless. In their efforts toward ethical and re- 
ligious progress, mankind today would be more tardy than 
it is, if no such forerunners had lived. But the historical 
situations surrounding these examples of progress, seem 
to be this, that the directives and influences of such mature 
persons who lived ahead of their time, were exerted within 
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a social pattern of thought which rejected as unwelcome 
their ethical and religious principles. The hostile social 
pattern sucked the life-blood out of any possible emulation. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century furnishes a strik- 
ing example of this fact. The Reformation sprang from 
the matrix of moral independence and religious dependence, 
but the birth was a miscarriage. Instead of the movement, 
growing to maturity true to its conception, as the unity 
of these two aspects of what the self, as person, has the 
right to become, the Protestant portion of Christendom 
actually only exchanged one eternal infallibility for an- 
other one. Accordingly, the original intention of the 
Reformation became stultified and man continued to live 
under a pattern of authoritarian bondage. 

It was not until about two centuries ago that the view 
of man’s essential integrity began to permeate, although 
unevenly, throughout Western society. In the face of a 
firmly entrenched tradition that held that the supernatural 
had prescribed channels of moral action for mankind as 
genuinely as he had predestined animal behavior by equip- 
ping it with instincts and had determined physical forces 
by restricting them to grooves of uniformity, the notion 
began to emerge that the nature of moral dependence, in 
principle, was even inimical to the development of moral 


character. In terms of this view piety was seen to be the . 


crutch of morality. Ethics, accordingly, amounted to acqui- 
esence, submission, conformity. Rising in opposition to 
the inferred divine right of king sovereignty, where the 


monarch transmitted from God to helpless subjects their © 


sanctified pattern of conduct, there were heard unfamiliar 
voices of social contracts, bills of rights and wars of inde- 
_ pendence. Rationalism, reborn for a new age within the 


womb of Cartesian desperation, gave to the world a New ~ 


Testament of the integrity of the human self which, hence- 


forth, should serve as the cornerstone of everything else. ae 


ST’ 
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Also, this was the period that marked the rise of democracy, 
that supposed omnibus of human virtues which, in spite 
of its renunciations, rebuffs and onslaughts, stands today 
as man’s best symbol of what will make life bearable in 
the generations to come. 

Thought at present, therefore, is confronted, as at no 
time in man’s past, with a task which is not new but which 
runs horizontally throughout Western society with dimen- 
sions exceeding those at any previous historical epoch. The 
direction of society in the future, in large part, will turn 
upon the solution of this question. The new day will be 
different because of this confrontation. The desperation 
of the challenge has already broken out in the form of a 
terrifying struggle and consumes the entire world. Let 
us, therefore, address ourselves to a brief scrutiny of the 
issue. 

Man today, more than ever before, claims the unity of 
moral independence and religious dependence. For pur- 
poses of treatment we are compelled to divide the problem 
and to deal with its parts. Take first the moral independ- 
ence of man. Moral independence, as already noted, rests 
back upon fundamental conditions: self-determination, 
self-direction, self-consciousness, and existence within a 
larger social whole. Each condition owes a part of its 
nature to the other conditions, but again they must be con- 
sidered one at a time. Self-determination excludes com- 
pulsion whether as conditioned reflexes, impulses, natural : 
disposition, moral character, or God. Indeed man may act 
on the level of each, but, in doing so he constrains himself 
to the level of an individual. The status of a person is at-_ 
tained by acts whose effects disclose freedom. Will is more 
than the results of its acts. Moral quality results from 
free and non-predictable volitions, and forms moral char- 
acter distinct from natural disposition. The scale of moral 
character is not tipped by an over-powering weight im- 
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pressed even by God. In fact moral character is not of the 
nature of a scale but of a fountain of choices. Moreover, 
responsibility is the most intimate accompaniment of self- 
determination. Responsibility, also, arises from the con- 
scious confrontation of the not-self with the self and from 
the fact that this confrontation requires that the self make 
some disposition of it. To any degree that the treatment 
of the confrontation by the self results from compulsion, 
responsibility is*reduced and the largest attainment of 
personality is retarded. 

Another condition of person is self-direction. Nothing 
contributes to the attainment of the status of a person which 
is not legislated by one’s own self. Imposed legislation of an- 
other, even that of God, is disintegrating. Conscience may be 

trained by education so that it acquires rules of insight, 
but it retains its own spontaneous and autonomous agency. 
Its choices cannot be dictated. Also, self-direction may 
strive after identification with God’s will but, at the same 
time, its quest amounts to that of the trail-blazing pioneer 
seeking to find. That is to say that the risk of attaining 
its desired destination is taken by personal faith which 
still remains faith, even if effort ends without objective 
accomplishment. 

One more condition of person is self-consciousness. This 
means more than consciousness of self. It means, also, that 
I am maker of my world; everything in it enters by the 
self-conscious gateway. I outline its horizons similar to 
a man ascending a mountain. By the means of freedom 
and self-determination, the world of persons expands to _ 
comprehensiveness beyond that of an individual. The in- 
creased universality of the perspective of persons over that — 
of individuals provides for vistas which lower levels fail 
to understand. It embraces glimpses of the apparent con- 
tradiction of life that to keep is to lose and to give away 
is. to have. 
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A final condition of the attainment of a person, if usually 
implied, is too seldom made explicit. Persons not only consti- 
tute society, but, in addition, relations of a person with others 
in society contribute that to the making of person which no 
other type of relations is able to afford. The relations of an 
individual to other individuals, on the other hand, are not so. 
As an individual, man is an island surrounded by a sea of 
individuals or persons. Attainment of a person falls outside 
his individual concern except as it is imposed upon him 
for purposes of existence. A person, on the other hand, is an 
individual who strives to achieve status as a person. The 
means of doing so are in contrast with those of an individual 
as individual. The status of a person is achieved according 
to the principle of division. Division is the act of the indi- 
vidual by which he subtracts from himself and thereby 
accomplishes his own impoverishment, on the one hand, 
and adds to another individual or person which results in 
enrichment. The participation of the dividing selves in 
the sum total of the additions which they have contributed, 
forms the association which we call society. Hence, society 
is constituted of persons, neither could individuals achieve 
the status of persons outside of society. But it should be 
noted with respect to persons and society ecming into exist- 
ence through division, that an organism emerges wherein 
division results in addition. 

In so far as we may hope for progress in ethical and © 
religious development in the future, it would seem to fol- 
low along personalistic lines. Much the same as imperson- 
alism has been found inadequate as a principle of cosmic 
interpretation, and as the strict application of the scientific 
method to the social sciences fails to include certain mar- 
gins of valuable human behavior, so in society ethical sanc- 
tions and religious devotion embraced as sufficient in past 
centuries, seem to be giving way to new relations which 
include degrees of division and addition to the larger whole. 
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Within the last thirty days America has witnessed a his- 
tory-making example of the truth of this statement. That 
both major political parties in the United States should 
publicly endorse international cooperation at the expense 
of dividing and giving away a portion of national sover- 
eignty, indicates the direction of the new day. It sets the 
pattern for others to follow. Time will be needed. Progress 
is slow. Instances could be cited of rapprochement between 
ownership and management of capital on the one hand, 
and collective bargaining on the other, of a revised atti- 
tude toward men who work with their hands as over against 
the diminishing emulation of wealth and blood, of new 
concern for community chests, slum clearance, city plan- 
ning, price guarantees, cooperative undertakings, health 
insurance, etc. Something also is happening in the field 
of religion. The chrysalis of external restraint and authori- 
tarian domination seems to be breaking to permit more 
intimate applications of religious spirit and understanding. 
One wonders if in history man’s nature was ever seen in 
clearer light. Are we not learning in a new way that man’s 
destiny is in his own control rather than stemming irre- 
sistibly from total depravity. 

Conditions of this kind are only symptoms. They seem 
to point the direction of a movement. In so far as they do, 
the movement grows larger with concern for the pattern 
of the person even as applied to groups of society. To some 
extent man is becoming aware of himself as man. He is 


_. beholding impressive illustrations of his success and failure 
due to the principle of self-imposed limitation. Religion 


seems to set up a new loyalty. When the same Chaplain 
officiates as Jewish Rabbi, Catholic Priest or Protestant 


Minister, the notion insinuates itself in the suspicions of 


the doughboy that, after all, the loyalties of real religion 
merely pass through the particular officiating act to some- 


thing eternal and divine. At least all should be praying 


t 
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that these tragic events may be the birth-pangs of a new 
age. That new intensities of spirit, motive, intention, fel- 
lowship are in the making. That as men once caught the 
idea of God as a single sovereign for all men, we now may 
achieve a new comprehension that God is a Person, a 
Father. One on whom man should feel religious depend- 
ence and One who, as Father, guarantees freedom to man 
to build moral character within ethical independence. 


j 
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HESITANCIES IN SANTAYANA’S 
PHILOSOPHY 
By HARRY SLOCHOWER 


“O for a chamber in an eastern tower, 
Spacious and empty, roofed in odorous cedar, 
A silken soft divan, a woven carpet 

Rich, many-colored ; 
A jug that, poised on her firm head, a negress 
Fetched trom the well; a window to the ocean, 
Lest of the stormy world too deep seclusion 


Make me forgetful!” 
N his recent autobiography, George Santayana writes 
that tradition, custom, language are perhaps “a pre- 
requisite to complete harmony in life and mind.” His own 


. philosophy has consistently leaned on the Greek tradition, 


on Spinoza and on Catholicism. 


Despite these admitted allegiances, it is difficult to situ- 
ate Santayana’s thought. He calls himself an Aristotelian, 
but denies Aristotle’s entelechy principle. He pays perhaps 
most tribute to Spinoza, yet makes ‘the authority of 
things,” rather than the necessary relation among things, 
the principle. of his philosophy. He insists that he is a 
materialist, even as his materialism entails non-subsisting 
essences and leads to contempt for the “world.” The 
Realms of Being states that religiously his philosophy may 
be regarded “as a reduction of Christian ‘theology and 
spiritual discipline to their secret interior source.” And 
he calls Catholicism the most human of all religions, corre- 
sponding most adequately to “the various exigencies of 
moral life, with just the needed dose of wisdom, sublimity, 


and illusion.”” But Catholic criticism rejects Santayana’s 


essences, his symbolic approach to God, Nature and Mat- 


ter, and his repudiation of cosmic purpose. Santayana 


himself admits that, unlike Catholic dogma, he views all 
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moralities as natural choices. He records his attraction 
for the life of “a wandering student,” alongside his prefer- 
ence for “solitude.” 

One of the problems encountered in defining Santayana 
is the pervasiveness of his pictorial and musical thinking. 
Not since Plato and Schopenhauer has philosophy been 
argued by such extensive recourse to analogy, metaphor 
and anagogy. Santayana would persuade by imagery 
rather than convince by rigorously defined categories and 
closely reasoned propositions. ‘From childhood up, I had 
lived in imagination, being fond of religion and poetry. .. . 
To imagination the reader must appeal in turn if he would 
understand the argument.” Yet, his adventurous and 
romantic metaphors suggest, at the same time, an outlook 
of serenity and mellowness, as they carry us on the wing 
above the local pressure of things. 

A clue to the dispersions in Santayana’s philosophy — 
is offered in his recent autobiography, Background of My 
Life. It suggests that his doctrines have been profoundly 
shaped by specific materials of his background and his 
personal experiences, even as Santayana avows that his 
thought hovers above the exigencies of the world. Analysis 
of his later work, particularly of The Last Puritan, further 
reveals that the great upheavals of our age, especially the 
First World War, have induced a shift in his values and 
have fixed certain ambiguities in his outlook. In this, 
Santayana’s work can be seen as forming part of the body - 
of modern hesitations. 

Santayana’s background contains an unusually diverse 
mixture of Old World, particularly Spanish, indifference 
and New World adventurous wilfulness.’ Santayana’s 
father was a Castilian who possessed the virtue of ‘“Span- 
ish dignity in humility.” He did not understand the Eng- 


1The import of Santayana’s Spanish roots has been suggested to me by Mr. M. J. 
Bernadette. a ; 
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lish and did not like America. However, “Castilian in- 
difference to circumstances, to externals,” had, in his case, 
deteriorated to a negative form. It had reached the stage 
of “genteel poverty,’ which it accepted in unheroic passiv- 
ity. It had no “inner unrest or faith,’ and no ideal inspi- 
ration. His father, Santayana writes, “saw nothing worth 
fighting for,” and was “inclined to abdicate.” His was an 
apathetic Nirvana-liberalism. 

If Santayana’s father harked back to “old” Spain with- 
out any longer believing in its values, his mother was a 
“new” Spaniard, a Catalonian and Deist, brave and wilful. 
She detested the hollow dignity of Spain’s titular nobility, 
and later.came to prize Boston’s “aristocracy of com- 
merce.”’ Yet, she was unable to renounce her Spanish back- 
ground altogether. In practice, she could play no part in 
the New England world, and later turned towards a “‘post- 
rational morality” which combined ‘“‘contempt of the world” 
with a hard, practical determination. Thus, neither of 
Santayana’s parents was at home either in the old or in the 
new world.’ 

The rootless wanderings of the parents were repeated 
by their son. Santayana made thirty-eight “fussy voy- 
ages” across the North Atlantic. From Spain, where he 
was born, he came to Boston. Later, he returned to Spain, 
but was even less at home there than in America. Back 
in Harvard, as professor of philosophy, he found himself 
between Royce’s idealism and James’ pragmatism, both of 
which were distasteful to him. Although he lived thirty 
years in this country, he never identified himself with its 
spiritual climate. Education in Boston involved for him 


“a terrible moral disinheritance . . . an emotional and in-. 


tellectual chill, a pettiness and practicality of outlook and 
ambition, which I should not have encountered amid the 


re Santayana regards their marriage (at nearly 40 and 50 years respectively) as “irra- 
tional. . . . It was so ill-advised a union that only passion would seem to justify it; 


yet passion was not the cause.” 
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complex passions and intrigues of a Spanish environment.” 
It is significant, however, that when he finally left Boston, 
he did not return to Spain, but settled in Rome. 

Santayana’s work consists of two major phases: The 
Life of Reason, written in this country, and the Realms of 
Being, eomposed in the post-war period abroad. The “link” 
between these phases is The Last Puritan, which goes back 
to the Harvard days, but was completed in later years. In 
all his works, one discerns an attempt to harmonize the 
inchoate mixtures of Santayana’s tradition. Within his 
persistent quest there occur shifts, in part brought on by 
what Santayana calls “the fire of contemporary discus- 
sion.” 

iE 

In Background of My Life, Santayana describes his 
early home life at Avila as “crowded, strained, disunited 
and tragic.” It did not offer that natural habitat which 
Santayana regards as necessary for a balanced life. The 
Life of Reason may be viewed as a compensatory effort 
to show the need of mutual accord between physics and 
ideality. It rested on a wholehearted acceptance of the 
passions and of man’s animal basis as the ground for an 
ordered life. It argued that imagination must be adapted 
to facts and that the function of reason is not to deny 
but to harmonize the passions. In its homage to the natu- 
ral roots of values and to the compulsion of things, San-_ 
tayana’s philosophy was here at one with modern anti- 
idealism which acknowledges the authority of our material 
pressures. And its view of the interacting relationship 
between matter and spirit, was in the manner of modern 
dialectic thinking. “Fulfilment is mutual, in one direction 
bringing material potentialities to the light and making 
them actual and conscious, and in the other direction em- 
bodying intent in the actual forms of things and mani- 
festing reason.” x 
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However, even in this phase, Santayana dissociated 
himself from pragmatic “reconstructions.” He reaffirmed 
the rationalism of Aristotle and Spinoza, proclaiming that 
he was “a Platonist in logic and morals, and a transcen- 
dentalist in romantic soliloquy.” Santayana rejected the 
romantic indetermination of the later James which seemed 
to deny that sensations were conditioned by something 
outside. At the same time, he held that the immediacy 
of sensation cannot be explained. Through a reading of 
Fichte and Schopenhauer, he was led to the position that 
‘we must oscillate between a radical transcendentalism, 
frankly reduced to a solipsism of the living moment, and 
a materialism posited as a presupposition of conventional 
sanity.”” He urged that there was no opposition between 
recognizing the material conditions of existence and a 
Platonic, or even an Indian employment of this knowledge 
for human freedom. Moreover, wide as Santayana’s ‘“‘na- 
ture” was, it did not encompass its temporal and societal 
manifestations. And, as our epoch moved into the period 
of the World Wars, Santayana turned towards a post- 
rational morality through which spiritual minds find “a 
freer course in solitude than in society.” The shift roughly 
- coincided with his growing distaste for the new world. 

Shortly before 1914, Santayana published Winds of 
Doctrine, in which he spoke of the moral confusion which 
had penetrated the mind and-heart of the average indi- 
vidual. He concluded with the note that proper happiness 
did not depend on “any fortunes that may await... in the 


outer world,” but on the interest and beauty of the “in- ~ 


ward landscape.” 


We behold, from those eternal towers, 
The deathless beauty of all winged hours, 
And have our being in their truth alone. 


Alongside this tendency whichled to his doctrine of es- 


sences, Santayana began to emphasize the element of ca 3 


~ ~ 
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price and irrationality in the world of the senses. The 
preface to the second edition of The Life of Reason, written 
after the war, suggests the changed perspective: “What 
lay in the background — nature — has come forward, and 
the life of reason, which then held the centre of the stage, 
has receded. . . . The life of reason has become in my eyes 
a decidedly episodical thing, polyglot, interrupted, inse- 
cure.” Driven by circumstances to lead his inner life 
alone, the philosopher advances a doctrine of essences in 
which happiness is realized in the intellect, “as lone happi- 
ness can be realized.” If earlier, Santayana urged that the 
passions be harmonized, he now advocates weaning our- 
selves from them. Rational ethics gives way to post- 
rational morality. Before, Santayana had tried to catch 
the “murmur of nature,” which he called reason. Now, he 
reverses the philosophic telescope to discover the patterns 
of nature. In Scepticism and Animal Faith, natural im- 
pulses are viewed as wayward and inconstant. And, since 
all systems of thought are ultimately based on such im- 
pulses, it became Santayana’s matured conviction that ‘‘no 
system is to be trusted, not even that of science, in any 
literal or pictorial sense.” But all systems may be trusted 
as symbols. There results from this view a detached atti- 
tude that is less eager to choose and judge values than to 
distinguish them. | 
The position which Santayana evolved entails a rela- 
_ tivity of knowledge. Absolute truth is beyond our range, 
for apprehension presupposes a specific perspective, station 
and interest. And Santayana regards this doctrine as “at 
~ once blessing and purging all mortal passions.” : 
However, this radical scepticism has not “put to sleep” 
what Santayana calls his earlier ‘scholastic dogmatism.” 
Even as he presents the case for relativism, Santayana con- 
tinues to plead for his own doctrine, and continues his 
pointed criticism of other doctrines. “If any community 
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can become and desires to become communistic or demo- 
cratic or anarchical,”’ he writes, “I wish it joy from the 
bottom of my heart.’? But he doubts whether such ideals 
are realizable, and he has qualms over their illusion that 
they are exclusively right. With regard to his own stand- 
point, he thinks it “reasonable to suppose that the beliefs 
that prove inevitable for me, after absolute disinterested 
criticism, would prove inevitable also to most human be- 
ings.” Here again, Santayana’s philosophy discloses an 
impure mixture between ‘‘new world” attachment to spe- 
cific interests and ‘old world” detachment. 

Critics have confined their analysis of the shift in 
Santayana’s position to his philosophic writings. It seems 
to me, however, that the more conclusive and concrete evi- 
dence of this shift can be found in The Last Puritan. Now, 
to be sure, this work deals with events and characters of 
the Harvard years. For this reason it has been accepted 
as a statement, in novel form, of Santayana’s earlier per- 
suasions. But the actual execution of this work extends 
into the time when the Realms of Being had begun to ap- 
pear. The Last Puritan is a memory and later perspective 
of his former doctrine. It is precisely this complex which 
makes the book a fruitful study for tracing Santayana’s 
own reservations on his earlier views which have intruded 
themselves in his subsequent thinking. The art-framework 
of the novel, furthermore, allows interplay among opposing 
characters and ideas, and hence more easily permits a dra- 
matic display of the various and clashing standpoints. 
Analyzed in this way, The Last Puritan may be seen to 
contain a statement and a criticism of both Santayana’s 
naturalistic emphasis in The Life of Reason and the spir- 
itual accent in Realms of Being. 

| Il. 
The Last Puritan is the story of Oliver Alden’s con- 


scious exile from wah twentieth eeneury, New England. Tho 
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the manner of Joyce’s Dedalus and Mann’s Castorp, Oliver 
Alden is alienated from his native grounds whose forms 
have become static, lacking in genuine morality. In San- 
tayana’s language, they are no longer puritan. Puritan- 
ism is a sense of moral integrity and inner penetration. 
Such puritanism no longer exists in Oliver Alden’s immedi- 
ate ancestry. His grandfather was a “hard landlord and a 
miser, grown rich on uncertain and miserable payments 
wrung from the poor,” and his uncle was a cold, petrified 
methodical man. The inner spirit has oozed out of the 
puritan ethic, now wedded to a bourgeois content. 

A reaction against this frozen moralism sets in with 
Oliver’s father who leaves his New England home to travel 
and to roam theseas. But his son realizes that this swing 
from a tightly closed to a wide open universe was also a 
form, and the reverse side of his previous bondage. This 
way of revolt was “dope . . . the very denial of courage, 
of determination to face the facts, a betrayal of responsi- 
bility . .. a wretched parody of Nirvana.” Oliver observes 
that his father is not at home on the seas either. He de- 
cides to leave his homeland, not to travel in such spiritual 
irresponsibility, but to find his way back to the older puri- 
tan values. Somewhat in the temper of Joyce’s Dedalus, 
he would recreate the living essence of his past. 

But out on the sea with his father, Oliver can find no 
justification for any specific morality. The vast immensity 
of water covering three-fourths of the world calls for a_ 
wide cosmic view in which human standards appear trivial. 
The old Calvinists had not climbed up high enough on 
Jacob’s ladder; they had stopped midway and from there 
they measured things in terms of their personal vantage 
| ground. But, “free and infinite spirit, in a free and infi- 
nite world could never stop short at any point and say: 
This is truly right, this is perfect, this is supreme.” 

- For Oliver, this unrestricted detachment is even less 
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satisfactory than it had been for his father. He is more 
aware of the “rational”? demands made by his body for 
material concretion of his spiritual morality. Oliver does 
try to give specific content to his values in his relations 
to sex and society. But his efforts fail as his comprehensive 
norms continue to question any particular allegiance. His 
approach to women is awkward and ridiculous. In the 
manner of Gide’s hero in Strait Is the Gate, Oliver feels 
more love when he is not with a girl than when she appears 
in person. When he finally proposes to Rose, she tells him 
to go back to his old governess. 
I would rather-. . . live in a lock-keeper’s cot- 
tage with his wife and children. They work and 
suffer and worry, but they know their wants. ... 
But you, who are all enquiry and criticism, who 
ought to be all freedom, you are entangled in your 
knowledge and in your riches, far more painfully 
than they in their poverty and ignorance. Can’t 
you see that I would rather die than marry you? 
Oliver’s dilemma appears on a more tragic plane in his 
involvement with the fateful social event of his time, the 
first World War. His education had not prepared him for 
an understanding of the war. In his philosophy, there was 
no account of this aspect of nature. His teacher, Santay- 
ana, had always paid eulogies to the sanity of nature and 
to the material world. “Why should these currents of 
groundless passion, of perversity, of rhetorical nonsense, 
sweep so devastatingly through the minds of men?” Moved 
to give the volcanic eruption a natural explanation, Oliver 
falls back on his aristocratic puritanism, translated into — 
social and individual differences among men. His friend, 
Mario, suggests to him that the war was a revolt against 
mediocrity and hollow parliamentarianism, and that it 
might bring “our natural leaders again.” However, Oliver 
soon realizes that the war was itself the rule of the con- 
scripted mind. Nonetheless, Oliver feels that “he must do 
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something,” and he enlists. The step is.not taken from 
inner persuasion. Indeed, by attaching himself to a spe- 
cific, partial cause, Oliver Alden repudiates his “puritanic’” 
code. A few days after the armistice, Oliver is killed when 
he runs into a milestone. For some time he had felt that 
“he had come to the end of his rope.” 

The Last Puritan is a story of loneliness and lamed 
vitality — the consequence of an uncharted reference. 
Oliver Alden infinitely preferred allegiance to truth and 
beauty to “this motley experience and the treadmill of bit- 
ter amusements.” His body and spirit pay the price in a 
heavy tiredness. The work reaches a higher ironic level 
in that Oliver is aware of the disparity between his ethical 
precepts and the natural world. 


But if man’s moral nature contradicts the world 
and runs counter to it, ought not that moral nature 
to be transformed and made harmonious with the 
the reality? Why nurse this unhappy moral re- 
bellion with all sorts of fables and sentimental 
regrets? 
But Oliver found nothing to hitch his star to. He frowned 
on his parents, and his riches, on women and on society. 
He remained an ascetic without faith, a moralist without 
norms, a puritan who rejected every puritanism resting on 
a concrete base. ‘Any future worth having,” the epilogue 
concludes, “will spring . . . not from weedy intellectuals 
or self-inhibited puritans. Fortune will never smile on = 
those who disown the living forces of nature.” 
The Last Puritan echoes the criticism of a denatural- 
ized morality outlined in The Life of Reason. But the force 
of this work issued from the fact that it also contained 
a detailed positive statement for an acceptabe alternative 
ethics. Such alternative is not offered in the novel. San- 
tayana makes only a half-hearted attempt in this direction 
through the characters of Lord Jim and Mario. But they 
are only the “naturalistic” pole of Oliver, almost com- 
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pletely lacking in spiritual sensitiveness. Neither Oliver 
nor they are altogether “accepted.” The book juxtaposes 
animal preference, which is blind, to all-seeing vision which 
is empty. The dialectic combination of attachment and 
detachment which Santayana regards as the good life 
fails to materialize in the characters and the events. The 
Last Puritan swerves between a selected perspective and 
an absolute relativism, between the rational ethics of The 
Life of Reason and the post-rational morality of Realms 
of Being. 
ITI. 

In The Realm of Spirit, which concludes the series 
Realms of Being, the ambivalent appraisal of the “inward 
landscape” appears once more. Again, Santayana urges 
that spirit is “an emanation of animal life,” that his on- 
tology is no metaphysics, for it regards all material life 
as ideal implications of the physical world. Hence, physics 
not metaphysics “reveals to us, as far as it goes, the foun- 
dation of things.” On the other hand, he emphasizes more 
than before that nature is limited. It “suggests and ap- 
proaches” beauty and perfection, and constantly “misses” 
it. Spirit lives “by transcendence from its centre,” and 
there remains a profound gulf between the blindness and 
the flux of existence and the spirit which feels “the co- 
presence of the successive and the inter-relation of the 
distant.” Hence, dignity and inner security can be attained 
only by detachment and renunciation. The spirit’s union 
with the Good is achieved “not by physical possession or 
identity, but by intellectual worship, in which spirit, for- 
getting itself, becomes vision and pure love.”’ To the spirit 
that has renounced all things, 


... all things are restored: and having renounced 
itself also, . . . it embraces them all in the eternal 
object of its worship, not as they may have ex- 
isted in the world in passing and in conflict, but 
as they lie ideally reconciled in the bosom of the 
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Good, at peace at last with themselves and with 

one another. 
And, while the “bosom of the Good” belongs to the animal 
psyche, (and for that reason, Santayana does not object 
to being called an “atheist’’ as Spinoza was) he urges that 
his four realms of being transpose “the doctrine of the 
Trinity into terms of pure ontology and moral dialectic.” 
Matter or Power corresponds to the Father, Essence or 
Form to the Son. And when Matter and Form have become 
actual, we have “the third dimension of reality,” the Holy 
Ghost or Spirit. 

In his autobiography, Santayana writes that he was 
always out of his element “in teaching and in society.” 
The Stranger tells Avicenna in Dialogues in Limbo that he 
ought not to feel sorry not to be in this world, now ruled 
by “business and love and opinion.”” Elsewhere, Santayana 
hails Freud’s Thanatos principle which directs man toward 
the ancient starting point, rest and death, as ‘‘an admir- 
able counterblast to prevalent follies,” specifically to the 
uncritical homage paid to élans vital with their wilful pro- 
gressing ways. While he writes in The Realm of Essence 
that he aspires to be “a rational animal rather than a pure 
spirit,”’ he also insists that the spiritual life is a disintoxi- 
cation from the influence of values. “Spirit is withdrawal 
from time and indifference to all existence of whatever 
moral quality.” Proust, whose general pattern of life and 
thought strongly resembles Santayana’s, evolved a similar 
notion, and Santayana acknowledges that he shares 
Proust’s belief that “life as it flows is so much time 
wasted, and that nothing can ever be recovered or truly 
possessed save under the form of eternity.” Santayana’s 
philosophy would thus point towards a thorough disaffec- 
tion from all attachments which entail compromise with 
surrender to God or with the vision of truth. It is such 
compromise which he castigates in Protestantism, liber- 
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alism and socialism. In them, union with God takes place 
at man’s level. They detest “union with God at God’s 
level, proper to asceticism, mysticism, Platonism, and pure 
intelligence.’”* 

Describing his home life, Santayana likens it to a mon- 
astery, with strict communality in externals, while “in 
fact each member remains inwardly a hermit.” What was 
lacking here and in the unsettling migrations in his life 
was precisely that “fixity of tradition” which Santayana 
holds to be a precondition for harmony. He claims that his 
hermetical existence at home suited him perfectly. Yet, in 
the same passage, he admits his doubt whether solitude is 
good in youth. “Animals are born and bred in litters. Soli- 
tude grows blessed and peaceful only in old age.’”’ And the 
Realms of Being closes with a kind of prayer that Spirit 
might sometime be translated into social communication: 


The speculations of intense and consecrated minds 

... remain fountains of wisdom and self-knowl- 

edge, at which we may still drink in solitude. Per- 

haps the day may return when mankind will drink 

at them again in society. 
Dialogues in Limbo speaks of “homesickness for the world.” 
And Avicenna, “vainly revolving his thoughts,” feels him- 
self to be a shadow among ghosts. He is eternal by virtue 
of his intellect; but who would not choose rather to be 
young? “Barren my intelligence must remain in me here, 
impotently pining for the flesh in which it grew.” The 
passions not only entangle us. They also “quicken the 
mind” and thereby “are favorable to the discernment of 
essence; and it is only a passionate soul that can be truly 
contemplative.” 


_Santayana’s essences themselves take on a “modern” 


*Santayana’s “ascetic” virtues also appear in his youthful passion for architecture, 


especially Gothic, in which he sees “ ‘vaulting ambition’ in stone, original sin thinking ~ 


it could glorify repentance.” His Autobiography records that it was his half-sister 


Susan who influenced him in the direction of loving “church functions and the mys- 
teries of theology.” He notes that she was “the ‘strongest power, and certainly the 


strongest affection, in my life.” 
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character. They are differentiated from Spinoza’s single, 
unvaried Substance in that they are diverse and infinitely 
multiple. The traditional monistic substance has been “‘lib- 
eralized” to the point of anarchic relativism, and having 
no “implications” or “pregnancy.” In the same breath, 
Santayana insists that his position is “simply the orthodox 
scholastic one in respect to pure logic.” 


His autobiography expresses this two-fold aspect of his 
thought by noting that he would embrace both Apollonian 
calm and Dionysian frenzy. The frenzy comes from ‘“‘the 
chaotic but fertile bosom of nature.” It represents the 
primitive wild soul, not at home in the world, not settled in 
itself, and merging again with the elements, half in help- 
lessness and half in self-transcendence and mystic tri- 
umph.” Here, the “stormy world” intrudes on the serene 
inner landscape. 


THE CREATIVE ARTS IN THE 
POST -WAR WORLD 


By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 
HE survival and practice of the creative arts during 


the present world crisis and in the post-war period 
that lies ahead, has ceased to be an academic question. 
For a minority at least, an answer may be found, suc- 
cinctly stated, in the motto of the Poetry Society, London: 
“Without vision the people perish.” 

Within recent months newspaper pictures have ap- 
peared of a half demolished art gallery somewhere in 
England, where a strangely assorted audience are listen- 
ing eagerly, although obviously in some discomfort, to an 
informal concert. These are the “white hyacinths” that 
feed the soul of a peace-loving people, who find them- 
selves engulfed in a titanic struggle not of their own 
seeking. 

In the cultural centres of our own country, operas, 
concerts, and art exhibitions continue to be well attended, 
— perhaps exceptionally so; the most striking feature on 
such occasions, being the presence of men in uniform in 
steadily increasing numbers. Nor is this mere escapism 
in the usual sense of that rather objectionable term. 
Rather, it is eloquent, if inarticulate, testimony to the 
fact that of whatever nation, the spirit of men of good 
will can never be cabined and confined in the house of 
bondage. It had not escaped because it was never im- 
prisoned. Although generally speaking, the nations that 
have been lovers of art, have not been lovers of war; yet, 
through their very cherishing of an ideal of beauty and 


_ of creative expression, they have found strength to meet — 


the test when a terrible national challenge came. Conse- 
quently the arts are surviving and will continue to sur- 
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vive, not because they are an adornment, to society, but 
because they are a necessity. 


The indestructibility of the Greek spirit has proved 
itself anew, —a spirit rooted deep in a deathless tradi- 
tion, and that remains a visible symbol in the ruined 
Acropolis, today. Here, a single remaining statue by 
Praxiteles belongs to all the tomorrows as well as to all 
the yesterdays. It is not in vain that in this place “. . . time 
has centuries, not years for speech.” Here: 

Glory did not die with Pericles, 
But from his heart descended 

To men whose deeds shall claim eternities, 
When time has ended. 

Further, -it is not an extravagance to maintain that 
a people who love and cherish created beauty cannot be 
destroyed. The partial eclipse of such a nation will be 
temporary only. To be sure it must be admitted, that: 

Only the past is known. But in what beneficent 
fashion, 
The veil of illusion thins, and Divine Compassion 


Gives beauty for bread, and power and speed, 
To the measure of human need. 


* * * * * * 
Luminous gate or bloody tree, 
The dream has been immortality, 
The lens, the pigment, the lengthening drama; 
Our history, a changing panorama. 

This, finally, is the only thing of which we can be — 
reasonably certain: that our history will continue as al- 
ways, a “changing panorama.” The memorials of the past 
may be wantonly destroyed by the ruthless aggressor, but 
their archetypal patterns will remain imperishably pre- 

served somewhere deep in the secret places of the World 
Soul. To an American who has visited and loved the 
cathedrals and galleries of Europe, it is like the turning 
of a dagger in the heart to learn that a single tower has 
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fallen, that a single priceless parchment has been burned, 
or that even the least canvas that bore the loving brush 
work of an immortal, has been torn to shreds. 

Yet, out of each tragedy a new and greater art must 
emerge. Not yet may any prophet among us give it definite 
shape or dimension, although we know that out of the 
very “blood, sweat, and tears,” such as was promised his 
people by the Prime Minister of Britain, will be born the 
art of the future. It will be an art in which is heard the 
heartbeat of the humblest lad who has laid down his life 
and who rests in a nameless grave, and because this un- 
conquered heart is in it, it will dare the portals of infinity 
and touch the wing tips of the Seraphim. 


How should it be otherwise in our own country, when, 
to what has been ours, we shall add the tears, the sacri- 
fice, and the vision that have been brought to us from all 
the countries of the Old World? We have been too busy 
perhaps, following the developments upon a score of battle 
fronts, to realize the full significance of what has been 
happening here, where eventually: 

. . the racial soul shall find extension 
At last, in a new and wide dimension, 
While the prophets of hope, not doom, shall plan 
Man’s new relationship to man. 

It is in this new relationship of man to man and race 
to race, that the more important arts of the future will 
find their ultimate design. We are living in a world which, 
while it has diminished astoundingly in size, paradoxi- 
cally offers new and widening horizons. With this chang- 
ing pattern, the artist must inevitably find himself in a 
new relationship to his environment.. For a number of 
years prior to the present war we were repeatedly told 
that the arts were in a state of flux and transition; a 
statement that explained but by no means justified a vast 
amount of crude experimentation and lack of sound crafts- SS | 
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manship. That period is now definitely at an end. Its 
final curtain was rung down with the entrance of the 
United States into what immediately became, for us, a 
two-ocean war. Here, if an artist is to retain his balance, 
he inevitably finds himself more closely integrated with 
the common life about him than he has been heretofore. 
This must inevitably result in an advantage to the artist 
individually, and to his audience. 

A few months ago, when world history was being 
made in hours rather than in years, the writer had the 
privilege of attending a memorable conference. On the 
stage of the ballroom of a great New York hotel were 
seated what was practically a Congress of Nations, or, 
more specifically, a congress of their representative intel- 
lectuals. Among them were an eminent Italian anti- 
fascist statesman, an archbishop of the Greek church, 
a Chinese poet, a Norwegian novelist with a Nobel prize 
to her credit, a popular and versatile Czecho-Slovakian 
short story writer, a Hungarian historian, a Hindu phi- 
losopher, a Palestinian rabbi, a Belgian dramatist, a Hol- 
lander whose eloquence as a speaker kept his: audience 
poised breathless upon the edge of their seats, an out- 
standing American war correspondent, a very youthful 
Congressman, and a number of others. 

When the chairman of the evening arose to announce 
the downfall of one of the dictators, the hour seemed — 
charged with destiny. It was America’s destiny: the 
destiny of our own United States, made suddenly and 
almost blindingly visible, — our own land as the centre 
and the hope of the cultural arts of the world of tomorrow. 

For some five years past we have watched a strange 
‘phenomenon in the arrival upon our own shores of the gen- 
ius and the glory of Europe and of the Far East; exiles and 
expatriates who have brought us the gifts of an art and 
a culture older and riper than our own. From all lands 
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they have come: men and women of various faiths and 
allegiances, yet with a single goal, — that of freedom to 
express those priceless things of mind and spirit with 
which they have been divinely endowed. 

What these new influences will mean in the broaden- 
ing and maturing of our own artistic development cannot 
yet be foreseen, but that it is of profound significance, 
and will lead to a far reaching enrichment of the national 
cultural life, are ‘tacts that can scarcely be challenged. It 
may well be that the present war, with its colossal trag- 
edy, may prove the protagonist, not merely of a new era, 
but of a Golden Age of western art. Europe gave us our 
intellectual past; it rests in our hands to create its future, 
and not for ourselves alone, but for the world. 

The time is past when the artist can be regarded as 
a being apart, living vaguely in a dream world of his 
own creation, and one bearing little relation to reality, 
—the poet in his ivory tower, and the composer and the 
painter each self-immured within his own studio walls. 
Now, the man of letters finds himself plunged into a new 
realm of experience, in which he shares the common sor- 
rows at once of beggars and of kings; reviewing as in a 
stupendous panorama, the shame and glory of all the cen- 
turies: 


O prophets, that have loved the world, 
What ways of death you came! 

Savonarola and Saint Paul, 

Would you, in answering to our call, 
Die once again in flame? 


How shall love ever sleep or rest, 
With hoofs of fire on his breast? 
Yet — little Saint of Umbria, 

Come down your hills anew! 
Though seven centuries intervene, 
Between us and the Florentine, 

We need both him and you. 
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And here the common vision slips, 
At last, into Apocalypse. 


The common vision! Common indeed, yet not always 
to be experienced fully, without an interpreter. 


Turning back the pages of history, we are perpetually 
rediscovering the fact that so far from being mere orna- 
ments to society, the great creators among the poets and 
painters have been patriots, humanitarians, statesmen, 
and prophets. To glance at a few of the Titans only, the 
figure of Leonardo da Vinci looms colossal among medi- 
eval scientists and inventors, as well as among the mas- 
ters of his chosen art. One of his more recent biographers 
has said of him: ‘Leonardo had something of Lucifer 
and something of Michael. The dark and the light strove 
in him for creation.” This is equivalent to saying that he 
was, in common with other masters, a challenging para- 
dox; more than a little mad perhaps, but with a divine 
madness. 


An ancient Persian “flying machine,” reputed to have 
been used by King Kai-kaus, about six hundred years B.c., 
anticipated Leonardo’s own invention by many centuries, 
although it was to be expected that the great Florentine 
should approach more nearly to a conception of the suc- 
cessful airplane models of our own day. A contemporary 
American poet, Agnes Kendrick Gray, has written elo- 
quently of “Leonard — Prophet of Wings”: 

Almost, he grasped the secret springs of flight — 
But always, to the end, a baffled quest. 
* * * * * * 
Da Vinci, frustrate, — he who had in vain, 
A mind four hundred years beyond his age. 

Yet, while he failed in fully developing his theory of 
of human flight, he was by no means unsuccessful in the © 
less ambitious inventions which he gave to his contempo- 
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raries. Another American poet puts into Leonardo’s own 
mouth the words: 
And while the great Duke Ludovico held his breath, 
I shaped for him these instruments of death. 
I drained the Pontine marshes, where they ran 
With emanations poisonous to man. 
I conquered water, wrought in stone, and then 
Knowing the humbler needs of men, 
Gave them an olive press, — 
In simple ‘kindliness. 

_ The Pontine marshes! There is a poignancy in remem- 
bering how they had claimed the life of an earlier Floren- 
tine master. Had Dante been Leonardo’s contemporary, 
he might-have survived his unsuccessful mission as am- 
bassador of the Lord of Ravenna, to plead the cause of 
that city before the Doge of Venice. Dante, whose stu- 
pendous destiny it was to live terribly in two worlds at 
once; to contact spheres and dimensions of consciousness 
totally unknown to the pygmies who surrounded him. Sol- 
dier, poet, civic servant, patriot, and seer, he looked for- 
ward through the intervening centuries, and beyond the 
warring city states, to a united Italy; previsioning further 
a post-war order for the freedom-loving nations of the 
world, such as our own leaders are only now beginning 
to envisage. 

To this greatest of Italian poets, Michael Angelo, great- 
est of Italy’s sculptors, paid discerning tribute when he 
wrote: 3 

Alive, he soared, and to our nether clime, 
Bringing a steady light to us below, 


Revealed the secrets of eternity. 
* ok * * * * 


. . . Gladly would I, to be such as he, 
For his hard exile and calamity, | 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind. 
Titans such as these are more than the ornaments of 
civilization; they are its cornerstone. 
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Leaving the masters of the remote past, and glancing 
at the records of the first World War, it is to be remem- 
bered that not poets and painters alone among creative 
artists, have played an important role in the national 
life of their people. Many of us can readily recall how 
the immortal pianist Paderewski served devotedly as pre- 
mier of his beloved and stricken Poland. That he was a 
great statesman may be open to question; that he was an 
ardent patriot, a great soul, and an inspiring influence, 
leaves no room for doubt. At the same period in Italy, 
the poet-dramatist D’Annunzio, in spite of the many eccen- 
tricities and irregularities of his life, won the respect of 
his contemporaries in a réle similar to that of Paderewski 
in his own land. Eminent poets and novelists of various 
nationalities have many times proved themselves success- 
ful as ambassadors to the Great Powers, and at the present 
time, an American poet of distinction stands high in the 
councils of our own government. 

Among evolving techniques, that of poetry underwent 
a sea change long before the present war. It was a change 
that should have brought it into a closer relationship with 
the world of every day affairs, since it was in the direction 
of restraint, clarity, and simplicity. Poets of today have 
long since discarded obsolete forms and contractions, and 
have limited themselves, so far as possible, to the vocabu- 
lary of every day speech, which is extensive and flexible — 
enough to meet all requirements, — although, incidentally, ; 
more difficult for the poet. However, it is improbable that 
the majority of our younger verse writers are giving much 
attention to a self-conscious analysis of their own forms 
and methods. They are too busy on a score of battle fronts, 
and, where they find a few leisure moments for poetic 
composition, the product is likely to be a rough and ready 
marching song, for which a musician among his fellow 


service men will provide a stirring tune. The combined 
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result may not be great art, but it will inevitably contain 
something genuinely human and infinitely moving. Here 
it may be observed that the very simplification of the 
post-war pattern may make it easier for the creative artist 
to find his place in it. After all, the true artist is a rela- 
tively simple person. He is too genuine to be otherwise. 

Some years ago the writer enjoyed the privilege at 
MacDowell Colony, of a prolonged and fairly close contact 
with the greatest poet of our generation. He was a man 
of few-words, but proved to be the most flatteringly at- 
tentive of listeners. Consequently, his own briefest com- 
ment was charged with an authority that made it memor- 
able. It was not to be wondered at that Edwin Arlington 
Robinson was beloved by his friends, who pronounced him 
not only an exceptional artist, but the most genuine of 
human beings. A more recent privilege has been a per- 
sonal contact with one of the world’s two greatest living 
novelists. There has been deep tragedy in the personal 
life of this eminent Norwegian woman; tragedy that has 
disillusioned without embittering a deeply understanding 
spirit. Here is genius, at once great enough and simple 
enough to read the secret hearts of both princes and of 
peasants. 

No, they are not gods to be set apart and worshipped, 
these interpreters of the common life. Their gifts, per- 
haps, may lead them nearer to the one Divine Source than 
the majority of us are destined to reach. Sensitized to a 
degree inconceivable to a materialist, they need under- 
standing and sympathy. Yes, sympathy is actually the 
word, for if at times they attain a higher altitude of 
ecstacy than others, the height is measured by the depth 
of suffering into which they are plunged in inescapable 
moments of darkness. 

The mystic and the metaphysician find that art in its 
manifold expressions is a part of our planetary rhythm, 
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and, for the true artist, the music of the spheres is a 
genuine, not a merely figurative, experience. On the 
heights, poet, prophet, singer, and painter alike have heard 
the morning stars singing together, and so long as our 
planet retains its place in the solar system, so long shall 
; we have the arts and their creators. May the post-war 
world make their way less difficult than it has far too 
@g often been in the past. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 


Intellectual Fashions 

The intellectual fiber of an age or society is woven not out of 
events and desires but out of “the basic concepts at people’s disposal 
for analyzing and describing their adventures to their understand- 
ing.” Ideas belong to families and not to edifices. That is, the 
conceptions of an epoch are not juxtaposed building-style, similar to 
bricks bedded in mortar, but they are members one of another in 
organic fashion. This being the case, ideas or conceptions communi- 
cated within a cultural period represent a larger schema of thought. 
But the converse is, also, true. However worthy and needed an idea 
may be, if it chances to be out of fashion with the time, its entrance 
into the society of recognized conceptions is denied. Families of 
ideas in the past have dominated men for long periods of time, but 
now this is not so. The meanings of concepts themselves are under- 
going fresh examination. This is resulting in the eclipse of sanc- 
tions, transvaluation of values and changes swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle. A positive gain accrues in this that ideas are afforded now 
a better opportunity of vindicating their own worth. Although 
tardy masses of mankind have not arrived yet in their thinking 
to appreciate the new tide in the affairs of men, those who journey 
in the fore-front already have envisaged the fashion of the things 
to come. 

Many hope that the new tributaries entering the stream of 
world thought will be history making. The nineteenth century in 
the West lay under the domination of science. Ideas born into the 
family of science were legitimate and bore resemblances of kinship. 
But other ideas that did not spring from the family tree of science 
found themselves branded as aliens and had to suffer the stigma 
of being looked upon as orphans. The scientific family of ideas 
lived within the confines of space and time. It apprehended no 
objects beyond those of the perceptions of the five senses. The 


world of physical objects furnished the natural habitation of the 
mind. In the words of Henri Bergson, shortly after the turn of the 


century, we find an illustration of this: 


We shall see that the human intellect feels at home 
among inanimate objects, more especially among solids, 
where our action finds its fulerum and our industry its 
tools; that our concepts have been formed on the model of 
solids ; that our logic is, pre-eminently, the logic of solids; 
that, consequently, our intellect triumphs in geometry.’ 


, Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, p. 6. 
Creative Evolution, IX. An explanatory remark is needed here. In The Tao Sources 
of Morality and Religion, Bergson transcends his earlier statement. He says: “No 
doubt we are here going beyond the conclusions we reached in Creative Evolution. 
We wanted then to keep as close as possible to the facts. ... Here we are in the field 
of probabilities alone. But we cannot reiterate too often that philosophic certainty 
admits of degrees, that it calls for intuition as well as for reason, and that if intu- 
ition, backed up by science, is to be extended, such extension can be made only by 
mystical intuition.” (p. 245) 2: 
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Into this kind of scientific atmosphere charged with ideas true 
to the nature of their scientific up-bringing, Professor Rufus Mat- 
thew Jones of Haverford College, delivering at Harvard University 
The Ingersoll Lectures on the Immortality of Man, April 13, 1948, 
on the subject “The Spell of Immortality,”* would have encountered 
almost fatal hazards in attempting to project his “alien” and “or- 
phan” ideas. The family of ideas appropriate to Dr. Jones’ deliver- 
ances bear no kinship to those of the scientific family of the nine- 
teenth century. Obviously, therefore, changes must have taken 
place. Thought has moved on from an “either ... or” antagonism 


toa “both ... and” cooperation. In an increasingly complex world- 
society, men are learning not only how to put up with families of 


ideas living even in one another’s door-yard, but also how families 
of ideas themselves are members of one another comprising a highly 
complex social organism which seems to be on its way toward in- 
cluding all men of every clime and race. 


Professor Jones conceives of man as related to a world with two 
levels. Not in the older sense of an exclusive relation between the 
natural and the supernatural but of a world which includes space, 
time and matter on one level and then above that, also, “a realm of 
spiritual realities of a higher Order, where what belongs on the first 
level is carried on, completed and fulfilled” (24). In other words 
is God “only an imagined reality that we have ‘fulminated’ out of 
our agitated minds” (24-5), or is God “Spirit, Life of our lives, 
Love at the heart of things, the over-arching, undergirding Source 
of all that is’ (25). = 

The influence of astronomy, whether Ptolemaic or Copernican, 
upon the mystical experience of God, Dr. Jones sets aside as irrele- 
vant. All that pertains to immortality, he contends, “is the organic 
unity of the Blessed Community of God with immortal souls” (23). 
Illustrating this principle, testimonies of daring souls are related 
who were strong in the belief that they either were or might be 
already a part of the eternal order. Principal among those studied ~ 
are Socrates, Jesus, Boethius, St. Francis of Assisi, Frederic W. H. 
Myers, and Dante. 

At no time within the life of the present generation has the 
question of immortality been to the fore as at present. As more 
than a straw pointing the direction of the currents, is this pro- 
nouncement of a great thinker delivered at the seat of a great 
American university upon a subject of common interest. 


PAUL R. HELSEL. 


® Official Registrar of Harvard University, Vol. XLI No. 21, September 18, 1944. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


‘From Invisible Mountains ”’ 


Editor: The Personalist 


I read in your quarterly The Personalist, Autumn 1944, a criti- 
cism by L. W. about the book of Poems From Invisible Mountains 
by Mary Sinton Leitch. 

After admitting that the author has “talent in verse craft and 
sincerity of feeling” he states that these qualities do not “make 
important poets” and that some readers “seem to have mistaken 
these qualities for inspiration and power.” He gives again a few 
words of patronizing praise to the author and finally declares that 
“there are no new ideas in these poems, there is no real vision, 
there is no sweep of emotion.” 

Does Mr. L. W. really think that the purpose of poetry is to 
express “new ideas’? Is he so untouched by artistic feeling and 
knowledge of art as not to know that what matters in poetry as well 
as in all other fine arts is not the “what” but the “how”? Where 
for instance does Mr. L. W. find “‘new ideas” in Shakespeare’s son- 
nets or plays, either in ideas or forms. Only that is new which 
makes them great works of art namely, the poetic expression of 
thoughts and feelings common to mankind. 

If Mr. L. W. finds no “real vision” in these poems, I can only 
assume that he is looking for far-reaching and searching thought, 
and not for the poetic vision which is able to find subjects — 
whether belonging to the macrocosmos or microcosmos — suitable 
to artist representation, and which uses form, meter, and words best 
adapted to it. Even a malevolent critic would hardly deny this 
poetic vision to the author of the volume in question. 

As for the “sweep of emotion” that L. W. denies to the author, 
it is inconceivable that an expert in poetry should not feel it in 
such poems as: “Fear Not Brave Dead,” “Delirium,” “To the 
People of France,” “‘Lydice,” “I Will Not Be a Vassal to Sorrow,” 
— yes, even in the “Tales for the Fireside” which Mr. L. W. prefers 
to ignore. 


Apparently Mr. L. W. is in accord with the times which holds 


that a psychopathic conglomeration of words, without rhyme or © 


reason, without sense or sound, is the new ideal of poetry. Yet it 
84 
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aie, is 


is unbearable to me to see a great and genuine poet slandered be- 
cause she does not comply with the misconceptions of incompetent 
critics. Very truly yours, 


JOHN H. MAHLER. 


Editor: The Personalist 


Mr. Mahler presents a gallant but unconvincing defense of 
Mrs. Leitch’s From Invisible Mountains. To reply point by point 
to his criticism of my review would be to add one more to the 
interminable and too often fruitless arguments over what consti- 
tutes important poetry. Americans generally are tempted to con- 
fuse good verse with good poetry. I have merely emphasized the 
distinction in the case of this collection. I am glad to testify once 
more to the craftmanship displayed in this volume of competent 
verse, but I must insist that competent verse is not necessarily 
important poetry. Sincerely, 


: Louis WANN. 
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A Human Mile-stone 


PERSONALISM IN THEOLOGY: A 
Symposium in Honor of Albert Cor- 
nelius Knudson. By Associates and 
Former Students. Edited by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. Boston University 
Press, Boston, 1943. Pp. xii, 257. $2.00. 


This volume represents to a 
degree the worthiness of the 
man, Christian and teacher to 
whom it is dedicated. A more 
becoming format would have ad- 
ded much to the undertaking. 
The content is commendable, but 
even there a principal character- 
istic of Professor Knudson’s 
thought is not treated. This per- 
tains to a major fault, for if 
Professor Knudson had thought 
out his system. if the word “‘sys- 
tem” is appropriate, without the 
inclusion of this point of view, 
the result would of necessity 
have been different from what 
it is. In The Philosophy of Per- 
sonalism, Professor Knudson 
says that “personality is the key 
to ultimate reality” (179). In 
the volume under reivew, Dr. 
Brightman refers to the philo- 
sophic meaning of personality 1 in 
almost identical language: “.. 
personality that personalists 
take to be the key to reality” 
(49). Also, Dr. Brightman adds 
characteristics of Personalism 
as follows: radical empiricism, 
activistic, a’ unitary and com- 
plex whole, purposive, rational, 
and social. Professor Knudson’s 
writings incorporate a view not 
included in the presentation by 
Professor Brightman or any 
other contributors. Here are 
Professor Knudson’s words: 

Abstract thought leads to 
fundamental antinomies 
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such as those between iden- 
tity and change, the One 
and the Many, freedom and 
necessity. A _ solution of 
these antinomies is possible 
only in personal experience. 
Here we have in very fact, 
however we may account for 
it, a union of personal iden- 
tity with change, of con- 
scious unity with multiplic- 
ity of experience, and of 
freedom or self-control with 
uniformity or necessity. If 
we, therefore, conceive of 
ultimate reality as personal, 
we have in that conception 
an answer, and the only ade- 
quate answer, to the funda- 
mental questions of specu- 
lative thought. (179) 

Both Professors Knudson and 
Brightman claim that. Person- 
alism is rational. But Professor 
Knudson claims ‘“‘the primacy of 
the practical reason” (96), a 
form of belief or presumptive 
knowledge wherein consistency 
shall be striven after but shall 
not be the basic criterion of va- 
lidity. Professor Brightman, on 
the other hand, seems to imply 
reason in a logical sense of co- 
herence, “standards of consistent 
and coherent thought” (46). 

It is the treatment of self 
seen from the view of “practical 
reason,” that is omitted from 
these excellent contributions. 
Neither should its neglect be 
judged trivial. For the nature 
of thorough-g going Personalism 
turns, in part, upon the question, 
is Personalism to parade with 
the ranks of Rationalism or does 
its nature contain something of 
a ay ete el character which 
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renders it unwelcome within 
rationalistic ranks? 

In addition to a complete 
“Bibliography of Knudson’s 
Writings,” twelve contributors 
have formulated statements, ex- 
planations and appraisals cover- 
ing the wide range of Professor 
Knudson’s interests. The first 
one entitled “Albert Cornelius 
Knudson, the Man,” should in- 
spire admiration within the read- 
er for Dr. Knudson. To an ex- 
ceptional degree, as a young man 
he seemed to know where he 
was going. Every major choice 
of his life seemed cumulative in 
its results. The reading of this 
volume will yield appreciations 
for a noble type of man and for 
the merits of a worthy system. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


Humanity and the Humanities 


THE HUMANITIES AFTER THE 
WAR. Edited by Norman Foerster. 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 
95. $1.50. 


The object of the seven essays 
comprising this little book is to 
examine the proper place of the 


humanities in higher education ~ 


after the war. The authors of 
The Humanities After the War 
represent a well chosen cross- 
section of the humanities includ- 
ing literature, politics, law, art, 
philosophy, and education. Wen- 
dell Wilkie pleads for freedom of 
thought through the preserva- 
tion of liberal education and the 
humanities. Roscoe Pound chal- 
lenges the trends in modern edu- 
cation which purport to do away 
with all but the indispensables. 
To him the indispensables are 
those which produce discrimina- 
tion, reasoned judgment and cre- 
ative thinking which will enable 
a student to use facts wherever 
he might find them. Norman 
Foerster calls upon the Univer- 
sities to prepare for victory by 
means of a moral and intellectual 


orientation,.not merely in the 
economic and political spheres. 
Theodore M. Greene interprets 
the present crisis in the world 
as a cultural crisis. The humani- 
ties contribute to the solution of 
the crisis by providing training 
in the tools of communication, 
namely, languages; in fact find- 
ing and factual interpretation; 
in sensitive appreciation; in wise 
reflection ; and in reflective com- 
mitment. 

Abraham Flexner discusses the 
burden laid upon humanism by 
developments in the non-human- 
istic sciences. William M. Dixon 
defends the efficacy of arts and 
letters as modern civilizing agen- 
cies. Finally, Gordon K. Chal- 
mers reviews contemporary edu- 
cation and concludes that what is 
needed is a new view of the 
world, not alone improved tech- 
niques. 

In this period of transition and 
resultant controversy over the 
purposes and values of liberal 
education we need men of broad 
vision and deep insight who are 
eapable of seeing the problem 
not as partisans, but as scholars. 
There is a minimum of partisan- 
ship in this little book, although 
all of the writers are strong ad- 
vocates of retaining or reestab- 
lishing as the foundation of all 
liberal education the needs and 
capacities of man himself, not 
merely the improving of his tech-~ 
niques and the changing of his 
environment. 

Herbert L. Searles. 
THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis 


Mumford. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. Pp. x, 467. $5.00. 


Lewis Mumford’s The Condi- 
tion of Man will find its way into 
the library of every enlightened 
student of Western Civilization. 
It is the third volume of his gen- 
eral series on Technics and Civil- 


‘ization, and the last and most 


f 
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important one. In it he seeks_to 
exemplify in method and plan 
the underlying doctrine of or- 
ganic humanism, to give a 
rounded interpretation of the 
development of modern man, 
and to show what changes in his 
life-plan are necessary if he is to 
make the most of the powers at 
his command. The general prob- 
lem is laid down in the early 
chapters where he calls attention 
to the fact that man’s growth is 
not completed by his biological 
fulfilment, as with the plant and 
animal world, nor by his death, 
for his fullest growth leaves him 
unsatisfied. If his life is mean- 
ingless and purposeless it is not 
yet human. What is now needed 
is the achievement of a new per- 
sonality, a new attitude toward 
man and nature and the cosmos 
and the achievement of it is a 
matter of life and death. For 
such attainment something more 
is needed in education than mere 
technical training, for whoever 
knows only the events of the past 
generation, knows less. than 
nothing about what is happening 
now or is about to take place. — 

Then follows a critical and 
highly illuminative description 
of the progress of western civil- 
ization, its successes and its fail- 
ures. He points out the Greek 
self-worship in the cyclic theory 
of Plato, whose great problem 
was to get men together in fel- 
lowship. The Greeks failed be- 
cause their concepts failed to 
embrace humanity. 

He passes on to the synthesis 
achieved by Christianity in the 
Middle Ages which he finds out- 
standingly illustrated in the 
work of Dante. It is because of 
the universal elements involved 
in the Divine Comedy, its inclu- 
sion of all varieties of human 
expression and experience, that 
it still lives and enriches the 
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human spirit. 

In Dante’s supernatural- 
ism there was a place for all 
nature. This indicates the 
task that confronts the phi- 
losopher and poet in our 
own time. For in one sense, 
our natural order is but 
Dante’s world in reverse; 
and our task is to bring a 
sense of the eternal and the 
infinite back into common 
life: to recast our narrow 
frame of reference so that it 
will encompass all that re- 
mains humanly valid in the 
medieval conception of the 
supernatural. ... In our 
naturalism there must be a 
place’ for the unresolved 
mysteries of the world, and 
life, and time. (147) ... The 
life that man relives in the 
mind is his true heaven and 
hell. (147) 


Man’s supreme task, then, is to 
produce and increase his imma- 
terial heritage, to build a tran- 
scendental world of durable 
meanings and values that in time 
detach themselves from the flux 
of history and lose their narrow 
ties to time and place. (148) In 
our own time, solvency tends to 
take the place of salvation and 
“original sin’”’ becomes the stand- 
ing excuse for absolutism and 
totalitarianism. The surrender 
to tyranny begins, he writes, 
with self-corruption,.in the un- 
willingness to attend to public 
duties and in the readiness to 
give up precious political rights 
in return for a life of undis- 


_turbed self-indulgence. (173) 


In the discussion of the events 


in connection with the Reforma- 


tion and the rise of Protestant- 
ism, he shows how far from the 
truth is the claim that Protes- 
tantism is the mother of capital- 
ism, which was already in exist- 


ence centuries before in the great — 
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monastic establishments. Pro- 
testantism came into being in the 
beginning, whatever its later af- 
filiations, as a protest against 
capitalism. Brother Francisco 
d’Ascoli in 1344 cleared himself 
of heresy by recanting the belief 
that Christ and the Apostles 
held no property. The great con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement, 
is cited as an example of the 
Protestant interest in the com- 
mon people: 

That cooperative movement 
was perhaps the last em- 
bodiment of Medieval Pro- 
testantism, with its demand 
for a truly Christian eco- 
nomic order; its further 
spread in our aay awaits a 
moral and spiritual regener- 
ation at least as deep, as 
engrossing, as that which 
created the Protestant per- 
sonality. Without such a 
moral change, cooperation is 
open to the attritions, diver- 
sions, and dissipations re- 
sulting from the impulses it 
seeks to supplant: acquisi- 


tiveness and worldly self- —— 


seeking. 

He discusses Luther’s contri- 
bution to nationalism in Ger- 
many, and declares of Fichte 
and Hegel, that they talked of 
the Prussian state as if it were 
the divine event toward which 
all creation moves. Of Calvin, 
he points out that while he en- 
larged the precincts of Hell to 
receive the multitude, he did lay 
the foundations of civil liberty 
and self - government. Voltaire 
he characterizes as holding him- 
self to be the one institution he 
considered sacro-sanct. He con- 
demned, criticized, and satirized 
the abuses of the religious on the 
condition that their correction 
should not deplete his pocket- 
book or correct his habits. 3 

In the chapter entitled “The 
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Progress of .Prometheus” we 
have a clear and profound con- 
sideration of the weakness of 
utilitarianism, declaring that its 
latest child, humanitarianism, is 
in danger of becoming the ve- 
hicle of self - gratification and 
self - love, an altruism which is 
an egoism on collective parade, 
in which social service replaces 
communion with God. The 
“Utopia of the picnic’ which 
now obsesses us he declares to 
be an infantile aim. The dogma 
of increasing wants seems to 
him to set the community in a 
collective squirrel cage. 

The Christian religion seems 
to him to offer the greatest hope 
for the amelioration of social 
conditions and world-wide con- 
ditions, but not without sacrifice. 

With all the talk of re- 
union between the churches 
and sects, which has occu- 
pied the leaders of Chris- 
tianity during the last half 
century, there are few real 
signs of the deeper spiritual 
effort required for Chris- 
tianity’s renewal — its ad- 
mission of the local and rel- 
ative nature of its original 
mission and its willingness 
to merge, for the sake of the 
universal values all men 
should share, with the faiths 
of other races and peoples 


which western man too long. 
spurned. An un-Christian | 


pride, disguising itself as a 

unique revelation of a truth 

not granted to other peoples, 

still blocks that essential 
sacrifice. (376) 

Finally, under the title, ‘The 

Basis of Renewal,” we have this 
counsel of wisdom: 


The war has caused people 


to accept unthinkable sacri- . 


fices: but they have yet to 
accept the hardest sacrifice 
of all, and that is, to give 
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up their illusions about this 
civilization. Modern man is 
the victim of the very in- 
struments he values most. 
Every gain in power, every 
mastery of natural forces, 
every scientific addition to 
knowledge, has proved po- 
tentially dangerous because 
it has not been accompanied 
by equal gains in self-under- 
standing and self-discipline. 
We have sought to achieve 
perfection by eliminating 
the human element. ... We 
must reassert once more the 
primacy of the person. (393 
To this reviewer this book 
seems the outstanding book of 
the year and perhaps of many 
years. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated and will be a 
worthy addition to any library. 
He who would understand his 
times cannot afford to be with- 
out it. R.T.F. 


BALANCED PERSONALITY. By F. 
Alevander Magoun. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


We are going to recommend 
this book in spite of the moronic 
optimism which characterizes 
its opening pages and much of its 
later discussion. It assumes the 
scientific validity of behaviorism 
and an easy conquest of idiosyn- 
eracies and evil habit without 
the moral and religious convic- 
tions necessary to a true self- 
mastery. 

However, in its discussion of 
motives and psychoses it does 
present valuable material in an 
interesting way. It assumes with- 
out knowing it the personifica- 
tions of faculty psychology but 
should reveal the weaknesses of 
many to themselves and in doing 
so do much toward the correc- 
tion of faults. Very likely the 
author would say that he did not 
have in mind profound psycho- 


logical discussion, but only a 
book for practical needs, and in 
this he has measureably suc- 
ceeded. RTE. 


A Russian Personalist 


SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. By Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. 271. $2.75. 


Berdyaev’s Slavery and Free- 
dom marks a milestone in the 
definition and development of the 
philosophy of Personalism, which 
has become a worldmovement and 
is coming to dominate large sec- 
tions of contemporary thought. 
It shows in fact a greater life 
and vigor than any other of the 
contemporary systems. 


Bardyaev begins with a very 
careful definition and analysis of 
Personalism, and presents the 
contrasting concepts of such 
present-day personalists as he is 
acquainted with. Personalism is 
with him, he declares, the out- 
come of a long philosophical 
journey in seach of truth (7). 
He defines personality initially 
as changelessness in change (8). 
It is not a substance but a cre- 
ative act (24). It is more pri- 
mary than being (75). This he 
declares is the basis of person- 
alism. Christianity is person- 
alism (80). These are the vari- 
ous definitions at which he ar- 
rives in distinguishing his sys- 
tem from that of others, such as 
Bergson, Scheler, Renouvier, 
Maine de Biran, Revaisson, Bou- 
troux and others. 

Personalism, he writes (33), 
cannot be founded on a monistic 
metaphysics, which is true 
enough, but in making the affir- 
mation he does not escape a 
thorough-going dualism which 
does not seem to disturb him 
since he has recourse to the con- 
flict between a “natural” and 
“spiritual”. world. “Man as a_ 
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person is not a child of the world, 
he is of another origin. ... a per- 
sonality not by nature but by 
spirit ... by nature he is only 
an individual.” (21) 

His discussion of the Absolute 
as the unrelated and uncondi- 
tioned (84 and context) is pro- 
found and far-seeing. He points 
out the impossibility of assign- 
ing to the Absolute the character 
of God, a Greek concept, without 
denying that God was incarnated 
in Christ. 


Christianity extraordinar- 
ily exalts man in that it re- 
gards him as made in the 
image and likeness of God, 
recognizes a spiritual prin- 
ciple in him, which raises 
him above the natural and 
social world, it recognizes in 
him a_ spiritual freedom 
which is independent of the 
Kingdom of Czesar, and it 
believes that God himself 
became man and by this ex- 
alted man to heaven. And 
only on this Christian basis 
can a doctrine of person- 
ality be constructed and the 
personalist transvaluation 
of values to be worked out. 

God is not the Absolute. 
God is relative to creation, 
to the world and to man, 
and with Him takes place 
the drama of freedom and 
love. The Christian revela- 
tion of the Son of God Who 
sacrificed Himself, suffered 
and was crucified, saves us 
from that. God is not an 
absolute monarch. God is a 
God Who suffers with the 
world and with man. He is 
crucified Love; He is the 
Liberator. The Liberator ap- 
pears not as a power but as 
Crucifixion. The Redeemer 
is the Liberator, and that 
not as settling accounts with 


God for crimes that have | 


been committed. God re- 
veals Himself as Humanity. 
Humanity is indeed the chief 
property of God, not al- 
mightiness, not omniscience 
and the rest, but humanity, 
freedom, love, sacrifice. It 
is necessary to free the idea 
of God from distorting, de- 
grading, blasphemous socio- 
morphism. 

He contends that it is impossi- 
ble to found personalism on ideal- 
ism, Platonic or German, or a 
naturalism, or evolutionary or 
vital philosophy which dissolves 
personality in the impersonal 
cosmic process (25). 

In his assumed conflict be- 
tween spirit and nature he man- 
ages to surrender all the ground 
gained by his abrogation of the 
Absolute. This may very likely 
be due to an old theological ob- 
session. If God is related to the 
world as its creator, if he could 
be incarnated in the Ideal Man, 
then obviously to be natural in 
the fullest sense means to realize 
one’s spiritual self as the full 


_stature of manhood. And this is 


our privilege through freedom 
which obtains only in the realm 
of the spirit. This misstep puts 
him at great disadvantage in 
attempting to relate the person 
to the universal, a disadvantage 
from which he would have been 
free had he realized that imma- 
nence and transcendance are not ~ 
contradictory but contrasting 
phases of reality which meet and 
blend in personality alone. That 
he does not logically assent to the 
dichotomy of spirit and nature, 
which he has set up, is evidenced 
by his statement (44) that per- 
sonality is only human person- 
ality when it is divine - human 
personality. 
His definition of personality 
in God is worth remembering: 
God is a Being, a Person- 
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ality. If the capacity for 
love is ascribed to God, then 
the capacity for suffering 
must also be ascribed to 
Him. In actual fact atheism 
has been directed against 
God as abstract existence, 
as an abstract idea, as an 
abstract being, and that fact 
has given it its measure of 
truth. No theodicy is possi- 
ble in regard to such a God. 
God is to be apprehended 
only through the Son, Who 
is a God of love, of sacrifice 
and of suffering. And that 
is what personality is. 

His failure to be clear on the 
true nexus of immanence and 
transcendence in_ personality 
leads him into a false denial of 
the teleological interpretation of 
the world-process which he de- 
clares to be contradictory to the 
philosophy of personalism and 
freedom (99). This impasse 
_ could have been avoided if a dis- 

tinction is made between the 
plane of necessity in the uncon- 
scious realm and the plane of 
freedom in self - conscious life. 
Here God will not constrain or 
command because freedom is 
necessary to moral character. 
Freedom is impossible in the 
realm of non-sentient life and 
the two should be distinguished. 

The latter part of the book will 
seem to many less important than 
the earlier. It is a discussion of 
the social implications of per- 
sonalism which seems not a little 
tinged by the aristocratic feeling 
of authority and contempt for 
all things bourgeois, a bit out 
of keeping with the personalistic 
spirit previously expressed. 

The work will, however, re- 
main for a long time as a basic 
expression of personalism by a 
_ profound thinker and one of the 

greatest spirits of our age. 

a : Ret 


Religion and the Human Drama 


THE VARIETIES OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT RELIGION. By Ernest F. 
Scott. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. Pp. vii, 310. $2.75. 


It would be difficult to think 
of anyone better qualified to 
write on the varieties of New 
Testament religion than the au- 
thor of this book. Behind the 
different chapters of the discus- 
sion of unique characteristics of 
Christian expression stand dec- 
ades of specialized research, in- 
numerable monographs, and com- 
prehensive surveys. The treat- 
ment is consistently solid and 
well-written. 

Scott emphasizes the unity 
amid the differences in Chapter 
I, thus assuring the reader that 
the analyses which follow do not 
destroy the common devotion 
which all Christians had to 
Jesus and which carried them 
through the hours of crises in 
the early churches. He concludes 
his book with an essay called the 
“Rise of a Common Religion” in 
which he emphasizes the com- 
mon sense of working together 
and the consciousness that “how- 
ever they differed they all pos- 
sessed the one Spirit.” 

The main emphasis is on the 
varieties of Christianity. The 
unity of the church was a “dream 
even in those first days.” Ap- 
plying the results of his study 
to present conditions Scott 
notes; “In the world-wide church 
of today no true unity is con- 
ceivable. ... Division is involved 
in the very nature of our re- 
ligion, and this is the truth 
brought home to us as we study 


the writings of the New Testa-_ 


ment. They are all inspired by 
the one faith, but every teacher 
interprets it differently, as he 
has known it in his own soul. If 
the unity of the church means 


anything it must be grounded in. 


mate Oe Ot 
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Christian liberty” (p. 305). 

The varieties which the author 
lifts up for inspection are the 
primitive teaching, Hellenistic 
Christianity, the religion of 
Paul, the religion of the rivals 
of Paul, apocalypticism, the mor- 
alists, the western Christianity 
(as in Hebrews), the Johannine 
teaching, the synoptic efforts 
toward reconciliation, and minor 
emphases, such as the Stoic 
strain and the like. Specialists 
will debate the individual treat- 
ments, but the whole is a monu- 
ment to the functional fruitful- 
ness of liberal scholarship. The 
implications for Biblical Theol- 
ogy are obvious and valid. 

Walter G. Muelder. 


THE POST-WAR STRATEGY OF RE- 
LIGION. By Joseph M. M. Gray. 
Nashville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1944. Pp. 186. $1.75. 


This book is a tract written 
for the times. In language which 
sometimes reflects the passions 
of the war period Dr. Gray out- 
lines the reconnaisance, the base 
of supply, the tactics, the mass 
of maneuver, the terrain of con- 
flict, the high command, and the 
land beyond the objective of post- 
war religion. These military 
categories provide a_ verbal 
framework on which he displays 
his opinions of present church 


policy, of Christian ethics, of. 


theology, and of immortality. 
Like most conceptions which are 


accommodated to military strat- 


egy the ideas in this book tend 
strongly to the right. 

Gray takes to task the Dela- 
ware Conference of 1942 for its 
debate of the proposition, “The 
Church, as such, is not at war.” 
He commits the Church com- 
pletely to the war effort. Unfor- 
tunately, his discussion throws 
little light on the moral grounds 
whereby the ethical issues in- 


volved in this matter can be re- 
solved. In the second essay he 
analyzes the totalitarian phi- 
losophy and some of its more 
obvious sources. These he re- 
lates indirectly to other ideas 
which he does not like. Thus he 
attacks and misrepresents John 
Dewey’s philosophy. The third 
essay is primarily an attack on 
the social gospel, a defense of 
Westbrook Pegler, a negative 
presentation of the labor move- 
ment, a misinterpretation of 
pacifism, and ends with an ap- 
peal to individualism. 

The defense of individualism 
is resumed in the chapter enti- 
tled “The Mass of Maneuver.” 
Here it becomes apparent that 
the individualism of Gray is not 
constructively correlated to com- 
munity thinking or to a solidar- 
istic conception of man. Com- 
munity is a conception not in- 
tegral to his whole thought. 
There follows an essay on “The 
Terrain of Conflict,” which is a 
plea for supernaturalism based 
on the will-to-believe. The dis- 


_cussion of God is continued in 


“High Command” and leads into 
the final chapter, “Beyond the 
Objective,” which is a reaffir- 
mation of immortality. 

It is impossible to avoid the im- 
pression that for Dr. Gray the 
post-war strategy of religion — 
will be defensive and socially re- 
actionary. No new trails are 
blazed. The issue of race is ab- 
sent. W.G. M. 


PROTESTANTISM: A Symposium. Ed- 
ited by William K. Anderson. Commis- 
sion on Courses of Study, The Metho- - 
dist Church, Nashville, Senta Pp. vi, 
282. $2.00. 


In an age, such as ours, in 
which there is widespread chaos 
and tragedy, men are tempted to 
fill the vacuum of life by a resort 
to radical measures, whether 
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they be secular atheism or relig- 
ious authoritarianism. Either 
choice is fraught with evil conse- 
quences. Our hope and need is 
for a religion that can welcome 
democracy and meet the claim of 
intellectual honesty and light. To 
those of us who believe that in 
Protestant Christianity of the 
better variety the promise of 
mankind alone can be secured, 
it is important to rethink the 
meaning of our creed and come 
again more vitally to grips with 
its message. Such an opportun- 
ity is offered by a reading of 
Protestantism, a symposium of 
some twenty-five authors, spon- 
sored bythe Commission on 
Courses of Study of the Metho- 
dist Church, and offered as a 
contribution to the extension 
education of its ministry. In 


limited available space it is im- 


possible to do justice to these 
twenty-five essays, divided into 
three sections entitled History, 
Interpretations, and Opportuni- 
ties. The work throughout is 
readable, informative, and au- 
thentic. At random, and for pur- 
poses of illustration, here are a 
few of the essay topics and their 
authors: “Was the Reformation 
Needed?” by John Thomas Mc- 
Neill; “Luther and His Tradi- 
tion,” by Abdel Ross Wentz; 
“Protestantism in American His- 
tory,’ by William Warren Sweet; 
“Cardinal Principles of Protes- 
tantism,” by Albert Cornelius 
Knudson; “The Mystical Spirit,” 


by William Ernest Hocking; 


“Ethics,” by Francis J. McCon- 
nell; “Opportunities in Europe,” 
by Henry Smith Leiper; and 
“Opportunities in Latin Amer- 
ica,” by Gonzalo Bdéez-Camargo, 
editor of the Mexican journal 
Luminar. This volume ean be of 
service to the Protestant layman 
or,_indeed, to any person seri- 
ously desirous of understanding 


the religious and moral values, 

as well as the historical outlook, 

of this religious movement. 
Wilbur Long. 


SAY YES TO THE LIGHT. By Allan 
A. Hunter. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xi, 150. $1.50. 


The spiritual climb in these 
essays begins at a high level and 
the altitude traversed is steadily 
upward. Hunter is not recom- 
mending religion. He is not de- 
fending Christianity. He is ex- 
ploring it intimately. As an em- 
piricist of the spirit he describes 
the way, the truth, and the life 
thereof. The reader finds him- 
self inevitably stretching his 
own spiritual limbs in an effort 
to explore the trail with the 
writer. He finds this saying 
true: “We have at our center 
that which will] give us no peace 
till we comm:t all ourselves to 
the best” (p. 11). 

Like Gerald Heard, Allen Hun- 
ter used with striking effective- 
ness the biological analogies of 
spiritual effort and potentiality. 
“The Upward Spiral’ depicts 
the unity of growth and train- 
ing, of evolution and discipline, 
“a vast expectancy, as if poten- 
tial sons of God could even now 
begin to appear, training them- 
selves to be filled with divine 
significance as Jesus completely 
was” (p. 33). 

To say “Yes” to the Light is 
to say, with Jesus, “Yes” to the 
Kingdom of God. The real issue 
is the struggle within (p. 25). 
Progress is not automatic. Ego- 
centricity must be evercome: for 
there is in human life “an un- 
mistakable defiance of the Light” 
(p. 81). Christian pacifists, he 
remarks, are not sunny optim- 
ists: “You are to go out of your- 
self toward your enemies with 
an effort of will to help them | 
find their way, not so that they — 
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will be amiable to you (they were 
not particularly amiable to Je- 
sus) but so that you can share 
the nature of Him who created 
them and created you” (p. 27). 

The book is one of the most 
practical and realistic discus- 
sions of the life with God which 
the reviewer has examined. Hun- 
ter provides self - examination, 
devotion, and positive skill in his 
effort to restore and conserve 
the art “of getting the major 
premise of existence straight and 
then whole-heartedly acting on 
it” (p. 93). The latter each must 
do according to his own integ- 
rity. 

Say Yes to the Light is living 
light. W.G. M. 


Dialectic and Value 


VERIFIABILITY OF VALUE. By Ray 
Lepley. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xi, 267. $3.15. 


Approaching the problem of 
values from the experimental 
standpoint, the author of this 
book argues, quite properly in 
terms of a pragmatic doctrine 
of experience and mind, that 
“both facts and values as state- 
ments are correlative with, and 
as referents are identical with, 
the properties and other inter- 
dependencies of all events —in 
short, with existence (past, pres- 
ent, and potential) as a whole.” 
(p. 238) The argument could 
have been sustained in terms of 


the pragmatic contention that 


attention involves interest and 
selection, and hence value, and 
that consequently all facts (be- 
ing objects of interest and atten- 
tion) possess value. This conclu- 
sion is also obvious from the in- 
strumentalist thesis that mean- 
ing refers to future adjustment. 
The author, however, prefers to 
argue his case by the ruse of 
redefining “value” as the char- 


acter “of events in their actual 
and potential efficiencies for the 
production of other events....” 
(p. 214) Rain, apparently is 
meant, has a value for grass, 
and the axe has value for the cut 
log. We might say also, I sup- 
pose, that the fall of an elephant 
has value for the shortly to be 
expected first bounce. But is this 
more than a semantic victory? 
At one point (p. 213) Dewey is 
quoted with approval to the ef- 
fect that the enjoyment of values 
may involve “a sense of validity, 
of authorization,” which sounds 
curiously axiological. One fruit- 
ful implication of the author’s 
identification of the denotative 
experience of which value and 
fact are, as we might say, two 
perspectives or functional rela- 
tions, is the point explicitly made 
that fact and value are of the 
same status and are equivalent 
both in the manner and degree 
of their verification. An ap- 
pended bibliography on value 
will be found useful. W. L. 


THE SPINOZA-HEGEL PARADOX: A 
Study of the Choice Between Tradi- 
tional Idealism and Systematic Plural- 
ism. By Henry Alonzo Myers. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York. 
Pp. xii, 95= $1.75. 


The paradox studied in an in- 
teresting and instructive manner 
in this brief volume is one pro-_ 
vided by the fact that Spinoza 
and Hegel, starting from a com- 
mon set of presuppositions, ar- 


rive at fundamentally different 


conclusions. The lesson offered 
herein, according to Mr. Myers, 
is simply that while a method of 
philosophy may be taken as ab- 
solutely valid, the details of the 
system of thought developed 
from it must and will vary from 
age to age. Hence we cannot ex- 
pect to possess a definitive meta- 
physics, but must be satisfied 
with only an endlessly advancing 
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approximation to it. With the 
logical method of idealism the 
author finds no fault. What he 
attacks is rather its modern de- 
velopment. Idealism, he con- 
tends, took the wrong road when 
it identified reality with one 
system “instead of proceeding 
to develop a theory of systematic 
pluralism.” Systematic plural- 
ism contends that we must aban- 
don some of the other most cher- 
ished convictions 6f speculative 
idealism, such as the doctrine of 
degrees of reality, the possibility 
of compelling belief by logical 
pressure, and the merit of tam- 
pering with the law of excluded 
middle. The author’s construc- 
tive proposals are written so 
tersely that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to get the hang of them. It 
is asserted that Leibniz offers the 
most adequate philosophic stand- 
point, but how seriously or liter- 
ally this is to be taken is not 
made clear. We are told that all 
knowledge is perspectival, but 
how Reality is related to per- 
spectives of it is not revealed, so 
far as I can make out. Is Reality 
personal or impersonal? Belief 
is personal, truth is impersonal, 
we are told. But what about 
Reality itself? Perhaps the au- 
thor’s answer is complete in his 
suggestion that “as long as 
knowledge grows, there can never 
be a final metaphysics.” W.L. 


BRADLEY’S DIALECTIC. By Ralph 
Withington Church. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. Pp. 189. 


$2.50. 


This solid, if modest propor- 
tioned, volume argues that if one 
is going to refute the mystical 
monism of F. H. Bradley it is 
first necessary to understand his 
standpoint. Recent criticism, it 


is charged, is characterized by a. 


“doctrinal bigotry” and a “creed 


of exclusive party loyalty” that 


completely misses the central 
contention of Bradley, particu- 
larly respecting his doctrine of 
relations. The two real weak- 
nesses of Bradley’s confident po- 
sition are as follows: First, the 
confession that we cannot attain 
the Absolute makes it impossible 
to possess more than appear- 
ance; and therefore there is no 
“index of degree of coherence” 
that is the proposed test of truth. 
Second, his proofs are essential- 
ly question-begging. “His theory 
of negation, his dialectic of qual- 
ity and relation, his theory of 
predication, and his coherence 
theory of truth are not proofs of 
the principle of identity in dif- 
ference; rather, they are eluci- 
dations of it.” (p. 177) The op- 
posing standpoints of Hume and 
Bradley, in which the former 
finds absolute identity in quali- 
ties and different moments of 
experience, while the latter finds 
only identity in difference, are 
incapable of logical refutation. 
“If a man finds in his experience 
any two respects that are strictly 
the same, then he finds some- 
thing that is incompatible with 
the conclusion of the dialectic of 
relation and quality that identity 
implies qualitative difference.” 
(p. 186) If he finds this, then 
Bradley is wrong; if not, then, 
presumably, Bradley is right. 


W.L. 


Gifford Lectures _ 


MIND AND DEITY. Being the Second 
Series of a Course of Gifford Lectures 
on the General Subject of Metaphysics 
and Theism given in the University of 
Glasgow in 1940. By John Laird. Phi- 
losophical Library, Publishers, New 
York, N. Y. Pp. 322. $3.50. 


With his usual dry, if humor- 
ous, and analytic method, Pro- 


fessor Laird here tackles a prob- 
lem that is somewhat outside the 
ordinary field of his traditional _ _ 
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interests. Lacking, as he con- 
fesses with some evidence of re- 
gret, any authentic religious 
consciousness or experience, his 
approach to his problem is from 
the outside. With characteristic 
analytic thoroughness he rakes 
over the categories and argu- 
ments, pro and con, of theistic 
doctrine, devoting chapters to the 
ontological argument, the nature 
of Mind, the implications of 
Idealism, Omniscience; Divine 
Personality, Providence, Value 
and Existence, the moral proofs 
of Theism and Pantheism. In 
terms of his method we would 
not expect a definite decision, and 
none is reached. He arrives at the 
position, however, that “theism 
is much more plausible than most 
other metaphysical conclusions.” 
He confesses, even further, ‘For 
myself I may say that I did not 
appreciate the force of theism 
when I began this enquiry. ...I 
may even have thought that the- 
ism was a decrepit metaphysical 
vehicle harnessed to poetry. I 
do not think so now... . I also 
incline to the belief that theistic 
metaphysics is stronger than 
most. ... It is quite impossible, 
TI believe, to refute theism.” (Pp. 
320, 319) The author finds par- 
ticular interest in “impersonal 
theism,”’ that is, a pantheistic 
system embodying divinity with- 
out absolute personality. In con- 
clusion the author bows to the- 
ism with a gesture of sincere 
respect and James’ principle of 
the “right to believe.” “Theism,” 


_in brief, “will always be one of 
the major theories of specula- 


tive metaphysics. It is part of 
the business of all philosophers 
to treat it in a calm and specu- 
lative spirit.” (P. 28). W.L. 


* 


Jesus Today 


THE SHORT STORY OF JESUS. By 
Walter Lowrie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 238. 
$2.50. 


The distinguished translater 
and biographer of Kierkegaard, 
noted also for his New Testa- 
ment studies, has succeeded in 
writing more than just. another 
life of Jesus. In many ways this 
is a confessional short story of 
Christ. Lowrie writes as a “Be- 
liever.” 

To Albert Schweitzer the au- 
thor pays considerably scholarly 
homage and acknowledges his 
exceptional indebtedness. At the 
same time he notes that though 
he agrees so thoroughly with 
Schweitzer, “that good friend 
... will hardly agree with me.” 
Schweitzer’s rationalism is con- 
trasted with Lowrie’s orthodoxy 
as a “Believer.” 

Lowrie writes with a literary 
freshness and vigor which make 
his pages fascinating reading. 
The arrangement is such that 
the book can be read in small 
units as easily as in extenso. 

There are surprises in the dis- 
cussion and in the application of 
the complex method, the treat- 
ment being not always straight- 
forward and consistent. Speak- 
ing of the story of the demoniac 


of Gerasa he notes (1) that this- 
story is as well attested by ex- _ 


ternal evidence as any story in 
the gospels (p. 72); yet (2) he 
cannot believe that the story is 
true; (3) nor would he “if we 
could’; for (4) above and be- 
yond “higher criticism” so-called 
is a still higher, the canon of 
tact and the “feel” of the pas- 
sage. But in another connection 


Lowrie has no trouble with ac- | 


cepting the story of the virgin 
birth or the idea of Mary the 
Mother of God (pp. 61-62). With 


respect to the resurrection stor- — 
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ies he notes that there is no ab- 
solutely demonstrable proof of 
Jesus’ resurrection from the 
dead. “We must get it out of our 
heads that there could be any 
historical proof of a resurrection 
from the dead, or that it is rea- 
sonable to require a compelling 
proof of anything which is prop- 
erly a matter of faith” (p. 220). 

On the whole, the author ac- 
cepts Mark’s conception of Jesus. 


“W.G. M. 


CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT 
JESUS. Compiled by Thomas S. Kep- 
ler. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
he aed Press, 1944. Pp. 429. 
3550: 


Fresh and creative thinking 
about Jesus continues to emerge 
in our culture despite the nega- 
tive forces of the secularized 
times. Dr. Kepler has again 
made a significant contribution 
to professional and lay readers 
by his compilation of important 
essays concerning Jesus, making 
them readily available and ar- 
ranging them in an inviting man- 
ner. Selections from fifty-five 
scholars with varied interpre- 
tations of the record, life, and 
thought of Jesus have been or- 
ganized under five headings: 
1) The Nature of the Synoptic 

' Gospels, 2) The Portrait of 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 3) 
Jesus’ Relationship to History, 
4) Eschatology and Ethics, and 
5) Modern Evaluations of Jesus. 
There can be no doubt that the 
compilation deals with the out- 
standing contemporary issues 
concerning Jesus. 

By devoting three parts to 
philosophy of history, Christian 
ethics, and theological interpre- 
tation, the compiler brings into 


sharp focus the implications of 


historical criticism and the crisis 
of current theology. Although 
recent developments, like Form 


Criticism, have kept alive his- 
toric research in the gospel rec- 
ords, it is in the interpretative 
fields that the warmest scholarly 
battles are raging. 

For one thing, the rival claims 
of philosophical and theological 
methodology have not been re- 
solved. Historical theology makes 
insistent demands for priority 
over philosophy of religion. The 
positions of theological ethics 
and philosophical ethics stand 
over against each other in sharp 
contrast. Philosophical theolo- 
gy and philosophical Christian 
ethics still make vigorous claims 
as synthetic perspectives, but 
the drift toward eschatological 
emphases in the study of history 
and ethics is unmistakable. The 
most significant fact, however, 
is that these problems have come 
very much to life. Their practi- 
cal involvement in contemporary 
decisions is obvious. In all the 
essays the relevance of Jesus to 
modern problems is significantly 
argued. For the professional re- 
ligious leader this is a must book. 

W.G. M. 


Genetics and Ethics 


GENES AND THE MAN. By Bentley 
Glass, Associate Professor of Biology, 
Goucher College. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. $3.50. 


Bentley Glass’ Genes and the 
Man is not simply another text- 
book on Genetics. It is, rather, 
a special study of the rise and 
growth of man from the original 
cells to old age and death. What 
is the nature and what are the 
processes that take place first in 


the cell? What is the origin of — 


the differences in hereditary pat- 
terns, and how are these affected 
by the genes? What is the ge- 
netic basis of sex? How do the 
genes interact to produce traits, 
and to bring about growth and — 
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development? What are the pro- 
cesses in the production of the 
human embryo? And what are 
the causes of old age? These are 
the questions that Professor 
Glass answers in simple descrip- 
tion, well coordinated and abun- 
dantly illustrated. The book 
answers questions the answers 
to which all should know, and 
does it in such manner that the 
work may be safely put into the 
hands of the young. 


One of the most interesting 
chapters is that on heredity, 
wherein he shows the passing of 
traits lies within the germ cells 
themselves, to give to the young 
a fair chance at inheritance 
apart from the bodily conditions 
of the parents. Nothing that 
happens to the parent’s body 
can be inherited, which fact 
shatters all theories of the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. 


_ One wonders just how long some 


of our scientists will go on ig- 
noring this fact. The book is full 
of interest from beginning to 
end and closes with a chapter on 
growing old, and raises the ques- 
tion whether old age may not 
depend upon the capacity for 
continued intellectual growth 
after the body itself has begun 
to diminish. We should plan, he 
declares, for the future years 


the continuation of vital activi- 


ties and useful interests. The 
mind may hold its power to de- 
velop, so far as we know, as 
long as it is fed and exercised. 
So, one’s occupation should be 


the center of an ever-broadening 


sphere of related interests, and 
one’s life as an art pursued as 
such to the end. The world has 


need for the wisdom and guid- 


ance of the old, and we, too, must 
plan for that day when we, too, 
shall be old, preparing now lest 
our wisdom and skill be found 
inadequate. RTE. 


EITHER/OR: A Peagment of Life. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. Vol. I., tr. by 
David F. Swenson and Lillian Swen- 
son. Vol. II, tr. by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 
387, 304. $7.50. 


Either/Or is one of the earli- 
est literary productions of 
Kierkegaard and belongs to what 
he later was pleased to call his 
zesthetic period. He meant to ex- 
press by this title the importance 
of ethical choice; not a question 
of a particular choice, or the 
reality of that which was chosen, 
but of the reality of the act of 
choice. He meant by the dis- 
junction either/or, the exact op- 
posite to the Hegelian mediation, 
and of “both - and.” His reasons 
for writing this series of essays 
are variously given as a meta- 
physical interest, a religious pur- 
pose, as a “good deed” to Re- 
gina, and as a “necessary evacu- 
ation.” It is obvious from the 
contents why he wrote under 
pseudonyms since he dealt with 
many of the delicate and contro- 
versial subjects which agitated | 
dramatic and literary circles, 
such as marriage, love, divorce, 
religion, beauty, etc. He always 
dealt with these with the utmost 
honesty and candor, yet with 
delicacy and propriety. 

Volume I contains a group of 
essays written under various 
pseudonyms and which purport 
to have been found in an old 
secretary which the author had 
purchased in a shop. The es- 
thetic view of life is here pre- 
sented in a group of lyrical 
aphorisms, a study of the spirit 
of modern tragedy, an oration on 
the subject as to who may be 
regarded as the unhappiest man, 
a review of a contemporary play, 
a study of a seducer presented 
through a selection from_ his 
diary, and a witty essay which 


has as its premise that all men 
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are bores, together with a meth- 
od of escape. Volume II contains 
a long letter purporting to be 
from a learned judge to his 
young friend (Kierkegaard) on 
the esthetic side of marriage, in 
which he tries to convince the 
recipient of the superiority of 
the ethical way of life over the 
zsthetic. The judge’s view of 
marriage is contrasted with the 
older romantic view to the dis- 
paragement of the former. First 
love is contrasted with marriage 
to the disparagement of the 
former. Marriage is the true 
transfiguration of romantic love. 
Another long essay in this second 
part discusses the right equilib- 
rium between the ethical and the 
zsthetic in the composition of 
personality, which is, in effect, 
the right balance between the 
universal and the particular, the 
expression of the universally 
human in the individual life. 

Like all other works of Kierke- 
gaard, Hither/Or is somewhat 
elaborate and a little tedious, but 
in the long run rewarding by 
reason of the gems of insight 
which must be mined from the 
deposit of introspections of the 
author, and personal references 
to incidents and individuals of 
much concern to the time and 
place of writing, but which place 
too great a strain upon the mod- 
ern reader’s interest. 

H.L.S. 


A Look at Our Times 


MAN THE MEASURE: A New Ap- 
proach to History. By Erich Kahler. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., New York. Pp. 
700. $5.00. 


In Erich Kahler’s Man the 
Measure we have an outstanding 
addition to the growing body of 
humanist-personalist literature 
in an attempt to arrive at a new 

appraisal of our times. The au- 
thor announces his purpose as a 
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new appraisal of history, not by 
discussing it but by telling it, 
and allowing interpretations to 
arise spontaneously from the ar- 
rangement of facts. In other 
words, his aim is to write his- 
tory, not to write about it. His 
view of history centers upon the 
development and character of 
man himself, and his differenti- 
ation from the rest of the animal 
world. This difference, which 
springs from man’s transcen- 
dance of the world and of nature, 
is for him the source of history. 
This, he declares, was first em- 
phasized by Scheler and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, a questionable 
statement in view of the long 
development of Personalism dur- 
ing the last one hundred and fifty 
years. It would be easy to refute 
the statement by citing the 
French personalists, such as Ra- 
vaisson and Maine de Biran. Not 
to mention many others both in 
America and elsewhere, but the 
author’s acquaintance with this 
development would seem to be 
limited. It will not do to assume 
that Bergson and the modern 
group, with all their importance 
from which there is no wish to 
detract, sprang full fledged and 
intellectually unfathered in con- 
temporary times. It would be 
also a gross error to conclude 
that personalism took its chief 
rise in Germany. 


In the chapter on primitive 


culture, the author follows close- » 


ly the hypothesis of Levy-Bruhl 
which assumes the least devel- 
oped man to be the most ‘primi- 
tive,’ in spite of the length of 
his history which is, as far as 


we know, as long as any. It is 


assumed that out of the anim- 
istic worship of nature has 
arisen the more mature concept 


of a spiritualized God, by the 


force of evolution. The main 


question is, why the natural de- _ 4 
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velopment from animism was in 
some cases highly spiritual and 
in others just more animism. 
The appeal to naturalism cannot 
account for both progress and 
regression. 


There is no part of the field 
which the author leaves uncov- 
ered. He traces the history of 
the personal development of man 
through the Oriental kingdoms, 
the Greek polis, and the Roman 
Empire, through religion, world 
religion, and the separation of 
sacred from secular. After hav- 
ing traced the development of 
the human person through his- 
tory, he turns to the story of 
collectivism. Here we have the 
account of man’s associated ef- 
forts. The peculiar power of the 
person to transcend himself is, 
he asserts, identical with spirit. 
This leads man into the whole 
world of other relations. Earlier 
history has emphasized his abil- 
ity to separate himself from oth- 
ers, its early course has been 
individualistic and divisive. Now 
he must go on to realize the 
higher fruitage of his power of 
self-transcendance in a vicarious 
service of the larger group. This 
movement of history is discussed 
under three heads: the autonomy 
of the secular world; the anar- 
chy and transcendance of the 
secular world; and the unity of 
the secular world. ae 

Whatever fault one may find 
with the application made of the 
doctrine of evolution, it cannot 
be denied that the work shows 
an extended knowledge of the 
forces which have made and are 
making human society. For 
those who would understand 
their times, this book is essen- 
tial. It is accompanied by an 
exhaustive bibliography —care- 
fully assigned to the different 
sections and problems aoe 


PLANETARY DEMOCRACY. An in- 
troduction to Sciéntific Humanism and 
Applied Semantics. By Oliver L. Reiser 
and Blowden Davies. Creative Age 
Press, Inc. New York. Pp. xiii, 242. 
$2.00. 


This volume is a simple and 
informal restatement of the po- 
sition that Professor Reiser has 
been defending for some years. 
The general standpoint is scarce- 
ly novel; for it is at once a tru- 
ism that we want a better world 
for everybody and that scientific 
method is at least one imperative 
instrument for attaining it. Nev- 
ertheless it is questionable wheth- 
er this good life can be formu- 
lated and grounded successfully 
in the standpoint of metaphysi- 
cal materialism. Is it intellectu- 
ally reasonable, we may ask, to 
identify an optimistic philosophy 
of life with a doctrine of the 
world that makes that life tran- 
sient and meaningless? Novelty, 
is claimed by the authors to the 
extent that their materialistic 
humanism is united with the 
“semantic” movement which pro- 
poses to supersede ‘“Aristotel- 
ian” logic with one of more ade- 
quacy. Much of the material of | 
this work seems platitudinous, 
but perhaps that merely marks 
the reviewer’s limitations of ex- 
perience. Most cf it, at least, is 
wholesome and indisputable. But 
I see little advantage in wrap- 
ping up homely ideals of human 
betterment in such formidable 


_and barbarous labels as “‘cortico- 


thalamic synthesis,” “topological 
sociology,” and “social curva- - 
ture.” Incidentally, although the 
latter half of the volume is al- 
legedly concerned with “applied 
semantics,” I can find little evi- 
dence to support this claim. Or 
is “applied semantics” just a 
fancy name for grass-root wis- 
dom and common humanitarian- 
ism? _W.L. 
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“Vives of Great Men” 


BORN UNDER SATURN. A Biography 
of William Hazlitt. By Catherine Mac- 
donald Maclean. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 631. $3.50. 


Both scholarship and the pub- 
lic at large have long been in 
need of a biography of Hazlitt. 
The man is inveigling enough 
and important enough for a 
thorough study. Unfortunately 
he lacks a good dal of being an 
entirely sympathetic subject. He 
missed his chance of being popu- 
larized when Stevenson, declar- 
ing “We are all of us mighty 
fine fellows, but none of us can 
write like Hazlitt,” nevertheless 
gave up an intended biography 
in disgust at the sentimental 
frenzy of Liber Amors. 

Now the long-neglected task 
has been performed by a woman. 
Miss Maclean is known for an 
excellent study of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. That she _ has 
turned from a character so little 
disposed to self-assertion to one 
outspoken and turbulent, is evi- 
dence of her wide interests. 

In the large appraisal of her 
subject she offers little that is 
new. Hazlitt was baffled by his 
wish to be a painter, but became 
one of the most notable of all 
critics of painting. He became a 
dramatic critic who loved both 
the play and the theatre, wor- 
shipped Mrs. Siddons, and did 
Kean invaluable service in bring- 
ing him recognition. He wrote 
with incomparable vividness of a 
prizefight, with philosophic un- 
derstanding of principles and 
causes, with penetrating gentle- 
ness of nature and the taking of 
a journey. During the Napole- 
onic wars he raised paeans to the 
virtues of Bonaparte, during a 
reactionary period he uncom- 

_ promisingly championed 
_ rights of the exploited, during 
an era of shifting allegiance he 
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pointedly denounced writers not 
steadfast in the cause of freedom, 
and throughout his life he strug- 
gled with poverty and flouted 
convention. 

Miss Maclean’s sentences are 
too long and involved, and her 
fullness of statement about Haz- 
litt’s thought on various occa- 
sions arouses some doubt wheth- 
er she does not supply as well 
as discover. Also one wonders 
whether she does not stack the 
cards against Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and others who came to 
differ with Hazlitt. But of her 
acquaintance with her material 
there can be no question, and of 
the soundness of her general in- 
terpretation there cannot be 
much. She is particularly illum- 
inating in her analysis of little- 
known and probably misjudged 
persons, such as Sarah Walker 
or Hazlitt’s son. 

Garland Greever. 


WOODROW WILSON STILL LIVES — 
HIS WORLD IDEALS TRIUM- 
PHANT. By J. Eugene Harley. Aus- 
pices of the Center for International 
Understanding, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Pp. xiii, 193. $2.00. 


No living student is more of an 
admirer of Woodrow Wilson, 
nor a more enthusiastic and de- 
voted disciple of his program for 
world peace than Professor J. 
Kugene Harley. This volume is 
a popular contribution to the 
cause for which Wilson lived and 
died and to a just appreciation 
of the man himself. It comprises 
a brief review of the history 
leading to the formation of the 
League, and America’s relation 
to it; the present status of the 
League; excerpts from Wilson’s 
writings and speeches relevant to 
the League, and the problem of 
peace; a selected group of trib- 
utes to his genius from represen- 


‘tative spokesmen of this and 


other countries; a selected bibli- 
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ography on the League and 
President Wilson; a short his- 
tory of proposals and practical 
programs for peace; and an ap- 
pendix consisting of recent docu- 
ments in relation to world peace. 
It is prefaced by a brief Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Eleanor Wilson 
McAdoo. This volume contains 
obviously a variety of materials 
that will be of interest to the 
popular reader as well as the 
student of Wilson and his pro- 
jects. W.L. 


COFRESI, Novela, Second Edition. By 
Alejandro Tapia y Rivera. Imprenta 
Venezuela, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
1943. Pp. 268. 


Alejandro Tapia y Rivera 
(1827-1881) was a distinguished 
writer of Porto Rico during the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His work covered a va- 
riety of fields including fiction, 
poetry, philosophy, and history. 
Cofresi is a novel which was 
first published in 1876 and has 
been recently reprinted in a new 
edition. The novel takes its title 
from the name of one of those 
pirates only too common during 
the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century in the Caribbean 
area. The author explains that 
this character is “novelable,” to 
borrow a word from Cervantes, 
because he was not only a pirate, 
but also a man. That is to say, 
Cofresi was another Robin Hood 
a man who in another epoch and 
under other conditions might 
have been a great constructive 
leader. The people blamed him 
for his misdeeds and still did 
not hate him. The author’s phi- 
losophic interest comes out in 
this portrayal of character as 
well as in occasional interpre- 
tations of scenes and events, one 
of which foreshadows Profes- 
sor Avelino’s discussion of non- 
_ being. Cofresi’s final execution 
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gives opportunity for a discus- 
sion of God’s wisdom and jus- 
tice on the part of the old priest 
which would do credit to a mod- 
ern theologian. There is much of 
charm and beauty in the style 
of the book, particularly in the 
descriptions of the nature back- 
ground of the coast and interior 
of Porto Rico against which the 
stirring events of the plot take 
place. Cofresi actually lived and 
many of the episodes of the book 
are historic. 
M. M. Thompson. 


SHELTERING TREE: A Story of the 
Friendship of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Amos Bronson Alcott. By Hubert 
H. Hoeltje. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C. Pp. ix, 209. $3.50. 


One of the earliest remem- 
brances of this reviewer is the 
existence on the walls of the log- 
cabin home of the Middle West 
of a large picture of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. When later the cabin 
in which he was born was dis- 
carded for something more pre- 
tentious, Emerson seems to have 
moved along with the family, for 


his very first introduction to phi- 


losophy of any kind was the first 
essay on Nature, and it reached 
him in his early teens. The inter- 
est then acquired has _ lasted 
through a lifetime. This is in 
symbol the story of Emerson’s 
perdurance in American thought, 
for while at times he has been _ 
considered visionary and far — 
from the pulses of human life, he 
has never been lost from Ameri- 
can memory and he is stronger 
today than ever. There has been 
much of late concerning Emer- 
son, his life and his work. Much 
of the writing has been of the 
highest literary caliber, but we 
venture to say that none have 
been more charming than Pro-- 
fessor Hoeltje’s Sheltering Tree. 

Only less than the interest in 
Emerson of late has been the 
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interest in Bronson Alcott, who 
after a long interval of neglect 
has had such revival of interest 
as he was never able to draw 
during his life, and some now 
would even name him as greater 
than Emerson. To a practical 
and pioneer America, both men 
were, in their prime, accorded 
something of the reputation of 
‘crack pots,’ for our hardy fore- 
fathers, accustomed to struggle 
with the wilderness had scant 
time and thought for the things 
of the spirit. This side of life 
was eked out by attendance upon 
the camp-meeting for a week in 
the summer, and the revival 
meeting in the winter. The re- 
mainder of their time was pretty 
thoroughly taken with wangling 
a living from the wilderness. Re- 
ligion and philosophy were con- 
sidered effeminate and left large- 
ly to the women. 


Perhaps the strangest of phe- 
nomenon was that such an age 
gave birth to Emerson and the 
other figures of the Transcen- 
dental movement, and in this 
movement there was no connec- 
tion more interesting than the 
relationship that existed between 
Emerson and Alcott. There was 
this difference between the two 
men, Emerson had _ business 
sense, owned his own home, and 
was able to earn a respectable 
living for the times, while Alcott 
always fell short in this respect. 
That in itself would make a vast 
difference in any New England 


’ community in the respect in 


which a person was held. Sol- 
vency was taken as an evidence 


of salvation. Its absence led to 


a sort of social damnation. It is 
to Emerson’s credit that born 
and bred with this feeling in the 
bones he should yet have stood 
by Alcott through thick and thin, 
should have considered him a 
superior man, should have min- 
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istered so often to his necessi- 
ties, should have continued be- 
lieving in him after so many 
failures. The friendship was not 
without its ups and downs. Em- 
erson must at times have been 
sorely tried, and Professor 
Hoeltje has given us the full 
story of these waxings and wan- 
ings of sentiment between the 
two friends and has done it with 
an unforgettable and conspicu- 
ous literary quality which will 
make this one of the most sought 
after books by all lovers of Em- 
erson and Alcott. RTS 


The Chureh and its Task 


THE CHURCH AND PSYCHOTHER- 
APY. By Karl Ruf Stolz. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 
312. $2.50. 


Together with The Psychol- 
ogy of Religious Living and Pas- 
toral Psychology this book com- 
pletes a trilogy of functional 
psychology applied to religion. 
Layman and minister alike will 
find it a comprehensive and sat- 
isfying answer to the question: 
“How is the Church related to 
the total health of the individ- 
ual?” 

Some of the chief problems 
dealt with in the volume are: 
the hygienic values of church 
fellowship, the healing ministry 
of Jesus and the role of faith, 
the way in which the Church an- 
ticipated psychiatry, the field of 
pastoral psychology and its rela- 
tion to pastoral psychology, 
prayer and confession as repre- 
sentative therapies of the 
Church, emotional health in the 
Church, the therapeutic function 
of preaching, the relations of 


Christian education to person- 


ality development, some neuroses 
peculiar to the vocation of the 
minister, and the therapeutic 
service of an adequate ecumen- 


icity. The scope of these prob- 
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lems is tremendous. Hence the 
survey character of the discus- 
sion must be kept in mind. As 
an orientation to the possibilities 
for mental hygiene which the 
life of the Church presents, the 
book is invaluable. It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume 
that a minister could go from a 
mastery of this volume into a 
difficult counselling situation in 
the Church without much addi- 
tional training. Group therapy 
usnen’s on added qualifications 
also. 


Alongside specialized studies 
this general treatise has a de- 
serving place on the minister’s 
working book shelf. It is rich 
in suggestions and insights. It 
balances conflicting theories 
through well-poised perspective. 
It opens up before the pastor 
rich fields of opportunity in the 
matter of church fellowship and 
thus provides him with group- 
work ideals, as well as with in- 
dividual case suggestions, so 
common to mental hygiene dis- 
cussions. The glossary of psy- 


chological terms and the bibli-- 


ography enhance the value of 
the work. 


Especially to be commended 
for ministers is the chapter on 
the vocational neuroses of the 
minister. This essay might well 
be made required reading for all 
theological students. W.G.M. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. By 
Karl Barth, tr. by Antonia H. Froendt. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
Pp. 49. $2.00. 


The Church and the War con- 
sists of two letters from the fa- 
mous Swiss theologian, Karl 
Barth. One is a statement con- 
cerning the way in which the 
European churches have been 


affected by the war, and Protest- 
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ant reactions to National Social- 
ism, the other divided into two 
chapters, is in the form of a let- 
ter directed to American Chris- 
tians on the réle of the church 
in war time, and on the church 
and post-war problems of recon- 
struction. 

In the first part the author ex- 
amines the history of the last 
four hundred years of Protestant 
Christianity for reasons as to 
why the church had failed suf- 
ficiently to allow such a phenom- 
enon as National Socialism to 
arise. His conclusion is that the 
church had lost a sense of the 
importance of the Christian Rev- 
elation. It had begun since World 
War I to re-examine its function 
and to take a fundamentaly bibli- 
cal and evangelical position, but 
this movement had not gone far 
enough. On the whole he is proud 
of the part played by the Protes- 
tant churches of Europe in this 
crisis, and especially of the op- 
position of the Confessional 
church in Germany, which from 
the first understood and opposed 
the anti-Christian character of 
National Socialism. 

The problems dealt with in the 
letter to American Christians 
include the attitude of a Chris- 
tian towards the state and the 
church; the function of the 
church and its ministers with 
regard to this war; the place of 
the churches in planning for re- ~ 
construction; the part of the 
churches in advocating the use 
of force in maintaining peace; 
and what the American Chris- 
tians may do to help European 
Christians. All of these ques- 
tions are answered in character-_ 
istic Barthian manner, that is, 
with liberality and sympathy © 
within the framework of his 


theological position. _H.L.S. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LIBERAL 
SOCIETY. By Emmet John Hughes. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. Pp. xv, 307. $3.00. 


Here is an intriguing, well 
written and challenging book, 
authored by a Roman Catholic 
for men of the faith and selected 
for reading by the Catholic Book 
Club. The thesis defended is 
this: Modern liberalism (that is, 
secular, avaricious, nationalistic, 
antisocial, egocentric individual- 
ism and capitalism) is an evil 
that has run the cycle of its ca- 
reer and has plunged the world 
into despair. The only hope of 
man is a religious philosophy of 
life, particularly that of the Ro- 
man Church. It is the Church 
that is indeed the hope of Democ- 
racy. Nevertheless, and this is 
the central point of the book, al- 
though the Roman Church is the 
“suardian of those principles 
which are the life-blood of the 
democratic tradition,” its role 
as the hope of man and the pro- 
tector of democratic values can 
only be fulfilled if it frees itself 
from the guilt of “a tenacious 
clinging to inherited habits of 
thought.” The Church has futile- 
ly attempted “to inspire man- 
kind to rally to the banner of 
medievalism,” and it has been 
grossly unrealistic in supposing 
that central truths of the medi- 
eval social gospel “need no re- 
casting to govern new social and 
economic realities.” The writer 
is so bold as to declare that it is 
folly to forget that five hundred 
years of human experience can- 
not be removed from man’s leg- 
acy by pronouncement of a papal 
encyclical . . .” The Church 
faces the opportunity of restat- 
ing the Christian tradition to the 
modern age, after having failed 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Men of the Church 

“must be willing to pay the pen- 
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ance for the historical misjudg- 
ments and institutional sins of 
the Church by acknowledging 
their existence and laboring for 
their expiation. . . . Intellectual 
or political association with a 
landed aristocracy has become 
an historical impossibility. ... 
The status quo cannot be main- 
maintained.” What is needed is 
a clear vision of “the essentially 
pragmatic character of social in- 
stitutions . . . implicit in the 
Church’s social doctrine.” (These 
quotations are from chapter 15.) 
I note, interestingly enough, that 
the author does not condemn the 
Church’s traditional alignment 
with landed privilege and against 
the masses as a moral sin. It is 
presumably a pragmatically un- 
fortunate error, or at least an 
attitude now outmoded in useful- 
ness. To. an outsider it would 
have been more interesting had 
he come out boldly and declared 


the affiliation of the Church with 


privilege to have been a mon- 
strous sin against Him who de- 
clared “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

As every informed student 
knows, the Roman Church, gen- 
erally speaking, has become 
steadily more anti-democratic 
in its totalitarian structure, its 
logic and sympathies since the 
eclipse of the Conciliar Move- 
ment of the fourteenth century. 
Is it therefore likely that we can 
hope for it the role of the pro- 
tector of Democracy? 

Space forbids an adequate ex- 
amination of the first fourteen 
chapters of this book. The author 
errs grossly here by exaggera- 


tion, misinterpretation, empha- 


sis, innuendo and special plead- 
ing. The whole picture of mod- 
ern history is distorted out of all 
possible accuracy of perspective. 


The significance of the growth of © 
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towns, the rise of honest and 
independent criticism, the growth 
of science in the midst of witch 
and heresy hunting, the economic 
frontier, the indifference of the 
Church to the misery of the 
masses — these'the author does 
not seem to understand. (Per- 
haps this misreading of history 
is an attempt to make palatable 
to his audience his thesis of 
chapter fifteen.) 

To mention only three items in 
closing: The word “profit,” in 
the quotation from Francis Ba- 
con (p. 23) is grossly misunder- 
stood. Similarly misunderstood 
is the famous anecdote of Wil- 
liam James’ “Damn the abso- 
lute!’ (p. 254). And finally, if 
Mr. Hughes will read the letters 
_of Locke and then carefully study 
his second Essay on Government, 
he will discover that he has done 
the philosopher a gross injustice 
in identifying him with the self- 
ish cult of “private property” 
and against the good of human- 
ity. W.L. 


THE POPE’S NEW ORDER: A Syste- 
matic Summary of the Social Encyclicals 
and Addresses, from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII. By Philip Hughes. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. Pp. viii, 331. $2.50. 


The outgivings of the Vatican 
for the last sixty years cannot 
but be of interest to the whole 
world Catholic and Protestant at 
the present time. However one 
may feel about the political par- 
ticipation of the church, it stands 
him in good reason to know the 
feeling and purposes of the 
greatest numerical body in West- 
ern Christendom, for the influ- 
ence of the Encyclicals is sure 
to be very great. 


We are not here offered the 


complete text of these pronounce- 
ments but only a summary, for 
the original documents would be 
- too long and too difficult for the 
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average reader. The important 
thing is that we have here the 
official attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the social 
questions that now agitate us. 
Among the subjects thus dis- 
cussed are: The Fundamental 
Causes of World Unrest and the 
Only Real Solution; Some Er- 
roneous Solutions ; The State and 
Its Powers; The Catholic Atti- 
tude to the Modern State; Italy ; 
Germany; Family Life; Educa- 
tion ; The Capitalist System ; The 
International Problem. Since the 
first step toward appreciation is 
knowledge, no one who wishes to 
be informed, and above all to be 
able to cooperate in bringing the 
brave new world for which all 
men pray, the publication of this 
book is an important contribu- 
tion to our times. REE: 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHT- 
ENMENT ON THE CATHOLIC 
THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION IN FRANCE, 1750-1850. By 
Clarence Edward Elwell. WHarvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1944. 
Pp. 335. 


This study, a doctoral disser- 
tation from the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is timely and interesting 
for two reasons: first, the pres- 
ent-day revival of interest in 
religious education, and second, 
the fact that American political 
and educational ideas during the 
years of the revolutionary peri- 
od were borrowed largely from 
thinkers in those fields of France. 
The Enlightenment was a period 
of history strikingly like our 
own in respect to the problems 
and issues raised. Some of these 
were the relation of morality to 
religion, the age level of relig- 
ious education, the relative re- 
sponsibility of State and Church 
in its control, support, materi- 
als, methods, etc. In consider- 
ation of these issues, it would 
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seem that the author had ex- 
amined the work of about every 
writer of the period who had 
dealt with the subject. The out- 
come of the voluminous discus- 
sion which took place at the 
time are very similar to the 
views held today by leaders in 
the field of public education, and 
suggest that perhaps we might 
as well begin where the earlier 
thinkers left off and assume that 
some basic principles are set- 
tled. Of course religious edu- 
cation is defined in terms of the 
beliefs and doctrines of the 
Church. A few of the points 
which seem to have been settled 
in general, although the Church 
itself never fully acquiesced, are 
summarized as follows: 


The result of this (disrup- 
tion of the union between 
the Church and the State 
in 1789) was that religious 
education lost its place of 
primacy in the school, that 
it was separated from other 
education, that moral edu- 
cation was claimed as a 
function of the State, that 
Church control or super- 
vision of general education 
was terminated, and that 
religious education, which 
had been formerly looked 
upon by both State and 
Church as a matter of grave 
importance and as a pro- 
cess which reached freely 
into every phase of life — 
social, intellectual, and po- 
litical as well as religious 
— was now completely or 
largely ignored by the State 
and regarded as a matter 
of private concern, to be 
decided by the individual 
or the family and by the 
Church. (801). 
Materials and methods were 
largely catechetical and offer 
little to guide modern proce- 
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dures. On the whole the book is 
both scholarly and thorough, al- 
though the abundant use of quo- 
tations from the original sources 
in French, German, and Latin 
give a slightly disconnected ef- 
fect to the whole. M.M.T. 


Mentality in 

“the Spacious Times” 

THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD PIC- 
TURE. By E. M. W. Tillyard. The 


Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. viii, 
108. $1.75. 


Prepared almost simultane- 
ously with Theodore Spencer’s 
Shakespeare and the Nature of 
Man, this study by a well-known 
Cambridge scholar is further 
evidence of searching contempo- 
rary interest in what the Eliza- 
bethan thought and how he un- 
derstood the world. In pithy 
chapters on such subjects as 
order, sin, the chain of being, 
the correspondences among vari- 
ous levels of being, and the cos- 


mic dance it brings into small 
compass the discoveries and 
conclusions of recent scholar- 
ship, British and American, con- 
firming every point through apt 
and ample citations from Eliza- 
bethan literature. It sets itself 
squarely against the lingering 
assumption that this was “a sec- 
ular period between two out- 
breaks of Protestantism.” “The 
world picture,” it insists, “... 
was still solidly theocratic, and 

. . Was a simplified version of 
a much more complicated medi- 
eval picture. . . . The greatness 
of the Elizabethan age was that 
it contained so much of new 


without bursting the noble form 
of the old order.” 


— Garland Greever. 


f 
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Peeps from Emory’s 

Bardic Brood 

STRANGERS IN MY HEART. By 
Mary Buirgy. RAINBOW THROUGH 
THE WEB. By Lena Mearle Shull. 
Both published by the Banner Press, 
Emory University. $1.50 each. 


The lyric pieces in these two 
volumes are short, many of them 
being limited to a quatrain or 
two. The first volume rather ex- 
ceeds the second in singing qual- 
ity and humor. G. G. 


CHARLES LAMB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Will D. Howe.. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis and New 
York. Pp. viii, 364. $3.50. 


This is a very pleasant volume, 
just the kind ot book that the 
many lovers of Elia have been 
looking for. It is exactly what 
it pretends to be: about Charles 
Lamb and his many friends, im- 
portant and unimportant. With 
the aid of its very satisfactory 
index, many a reader will no 
doubt delight in running down 
what the author has to say about 
the high and the low in the Lamb 
circle of acquaintances. 

The author devotes the first 
two of his dozen chapters to a 
discussion of London in the 
eighteenth century and a brief 
sketch of Lamb’s life. He then 
gives us a charming chapter on 
the most importantof his friends, 
his sister Mary. It is doubtful 
if anyone has set forth more 
simply and more sympathetically 
the tragic facts of this relation- 
ship, at once sad and beautiful, 
as has Mr. Howe. We are given 
another chapter on “The East 
India House” and his relation- 
ships there, still another on that 
great body of friends, literary 
and other, that formed such a 


-unique circle of witty and phil- 


osophical personalities: Southey, 
George Dyer, John Rickman, 


\ 


Thomas Manning, William God- 
win, Haslitt, Leigh Hunt, Henry 
Crabb Robinson, Benjamin Hay- 
don, Thomas Hood, and numer- 
ous others. Possibly the richest 
chapter of all is entitled “Eve- 
nings at Home,” in which we are 
given a generalized description 
of the famous “Wednesday eve- 
nings,”’ at which the Lambs held 
open house for their friends in 
all walks of life. 
samples of the contribution of 
each, and we are able to recre- 
ate the hearty hum of conversa- 
tion, smell the pipes, and taste 
the food and drink. 


The many-sidedness of Lamb 
is revealed in the generous chap- 
ter of excerpts from his letters, 
and in the chapters entitled 
“Charles Lamb and the Theatre,” 
“The Poet,” “Essays of Elia,” 
and “Critic and Writer.” The 
whole study, or rather apprecia- 
tion, is concluded with a detailed 
and well-rounded summary of 
“Charles Lamb, the Man.” In 
addition to the index, already re- 
ferred to, there is a brief but 
well-compiled bibliography, and 
the volume is really illustrated 
by almost a score of reproduc- 
tions of representative portraits 
and scenes that make the book 
doubly valuable as a composi- 
tion. 


There is little, if any, adverse - 


criticism to offer on a work 
whose author has so wisely kept 
himself in the background and 


made the reader to feel how easy | 


it is to write a satisfactory treat- 
ment of a great subject. If 
anything, Mr. Howe has given 


Lamb the benefit of the doubt. 


a little too much, especially in 
his appraisal of his work as a 
poet. But, after all, what man 
deserved more to be taken at a 
little above his best? 


Louis Wann. 


We are given ' 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ARTS AND RELIGION. By Albert H. Bailey. Macmillan, 
New York. Pp. 180. $2.50. 

A SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF CULTURE. By Bronislaw Cairns. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Pp. 238. $3.00. 

A CENTURY OF LATIN-AMERICAN THOUGHT. By William 
Rex Crawford. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
$3.50. 

THE ATTEMPT OF EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISM TO 
DEVELOP A THEORY OF MORALITY WITHOUT RE- 
LIGION. By Wm. F. Quillan, Jr. Yale University Press. $3.00. 

THE ANGEL OF PEACE. By J. A. Comenius. Pantheon. Pp. 127. 
$2.00. 

ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISM OF PLATO AND THE ACADEMY. 

By Harold Cherniss. Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 637. $5.00. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. Preface by 
John Jacob Cooss. Columbia University Press. Pp. 221. $2.00. 

ART, THE CRITICS AND YOU. By Curt J. Ducasse. Oskar Piest, 
Publisher. $2.00. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA. (THE SONG OF GOD). By Swami Prab- 
havanada and Christopher Isherwood. Marcel Rodd Co., Hol- 
lywood. 

BY CANDLIGHT. By Eleanora Dayton Butts. Caravan Publish- 
ing Co. Pp. 94. $2.00. 

THE BATTLE OF BROOKLYN. By Willis A. Boughton. Exposi- 
tion Press, New York. Pp. 26. $1.00. 

BRIGHT THROUGH THE FLAMES. By Doris Enfield Hicks. 
The Polygon Press. Brooklyn, New York. Pp. 62. $2.00. 
BALKAN BACKGROUND. By Bernard Newman. Macmillan, 

New York. $3.00. 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH. By Franz Werfel. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


BAUDELAIRE. By Joseph D. Bennett. Pp. 165. $2.00. 


THE CHURCH LOOKS FORWARD. By William Temple. Mac- 


millan, New York. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


THE CONSTANT FIRE. By Allen Knight Chalmers. Scribners, 
: New York. Pp. 172. $2.00. 


CRIME AND THE HUMAN MIND. By David Abrahamsen. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


THE DANCE. By M. B. Greer. The Exposition Press, New York, 
Pp. 58.» $2.00. 


THE DIVISE OF GOVERNMENT. By John Laird. Macmilan 


Co., New York. Pp. 173. $1.50. 
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ETHICS AND LANGUAGE. By Charles L. Stevenson. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. $4.00. 


ELECTRONICS TODAY AND TOMORROW. By John Mills. 
Van Nostrand and Co., New York. Pp. 178. $2.25. 


THE FIRST AMERICANS IN NORTH AMERICA. By Louise B. 
Wright and Juwia H. Macleod. Princeton University Press. 


A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Harpers, New York. 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD. By Grace Chin Lee. Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 118. $1.50. 

HAUNTING SHADOWS. By Sophia Molk. The Exposition Press, 
New York. $2.00. 

HEART THROBS. By Albert Asche. The Exposition Press, New 
York.- Pp. 95.- $2:00. 

HERMAN MELVILLE. By William Ellery Sedgwick. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 225. $2.75. 

HIGH ROADS OF THE UNIVERSE. By J. Glover Johnson. 
Scribners, New York. Pp. 316. $2.50. 

HUMANISM vs. ABSOLUTISM, ON TIME, EVIL AND FREE- 

DOM. By Luther Winfield Stalnaker. Yale University Press, 
Conn. $1.00. 

KEATS AND THE VICTORIANS. By George H. Ford. ale Uni- 
versity Press, Conn. $3.00. 

LILTING ECHOES. By Ann Kirk Richter. The Exposition 
Press, New York. Pp. 63. $2.00. : 

LEGEND DE GUERRE. By John A. Mills. The Exposition Gress. 
New York. Pp. 59. $1.00. — 

THE LAMP. By Estella G. G. Griffin. The Exposition Press, New 
York. Pp. £26. $2.50. 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. By Albert Einstein. Prince- 
ton University Press, New Jersey. 

MISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY. By Ortega y Gasset, Trans- 
late by Howard Lee Nostrand. Princeton University Press, 
New Jersey. Pp. 108. $2.00. 

THE NEO-IDEALIST POLITICAL THEORY. By Frederick P. 
Harris. Kings Crown Press, New York. Pp. 133. $1.50. 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF SCIENTISM. By John Well- 

muth. Marquette University Press. Pp. 60. $1.50. 


OF AMERICA WE SING.—A contemporary Anthology of Patri- 
otic Verse. Pp. 505. plus xxv. $6.00. p 


THE POETIC WORKS OF EDWARD TAYLOR. By Thomis H. 
Johnson. Princeton University Press, New Jersey. Pp. 231. 
$3.00. 


PHILOSOPHY—EAST AND WEST, By Charles A. Moore. 
Princeton University Press, New Jersey. Pp. 334. | 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL 
FIELD. By Jaques Hadamard. Princeton University Press, 
New Jersey. $2.00. 

PATRICK GEDDES: MAKER OF THE FUTURE. By Philip 
Boardman. University of North Carolina Chapel Hill. Pp. 520. 
$5.00. 

PHILOSOPHY FOUNDATIONS OF QUANTUM MECHANICS. 
By Hans Reichenbach. University of California Press, Berke- 
ley 4. 

PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW KEY. By Susanne K. Langer. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 313. $3.00. 


RECAPTURED ECHOES. By O. P. Woods. Exposition Press, 
New York. Pp. 64. $2.00. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS IN VERSE. By Beulah Rhodes Nealey. 
Exposition Press, New York. Pp. 64. $2.00. 


A REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By K. F. Reinhardt. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Wisc. Pp. 268. $2.75. 


RONSARD: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. Pp. 34. $3.50. 


SULEIMAN, THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roger B. Merriman. 
Harvard University Press, Mass. $3.00. 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS. By George A. Baitsell. Yale University 
Press, Conn. $3.00. 


A SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF CULTURE. By Bronislaw Malin- 
owski. University of North Carolina. Pp. 228 plus xvl. $3.00. 


THE SCENCE OF MAN IN THE WORLD CRISIS. By Ralph 
me Columbia University Press, New York. Pp. 550. 
3.50. 
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The first two articles of this issue are the promised forum lec- 
tures delivered last fall upon the general theme, “The Idea of 
Progress and the Future of Man.” The Editor in Progress as 
Personal Achievement builds his argument upon the assumption 
that a man’s world is his own construction. Whereas old ideas and 
attitudes are bankrupt, the challenge of the new world is for auda- 
cious living. 


Dr. Herbert L. Searles, Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Southern California, once more directs attention 
to an issue that will not down. Has science corrupted or refined 
civilization? Progress as Value-Directed Science presents the value 
aspects particularly of applied science. 


The verse: What will the Answer Be? by John Richard More- 
land of Norfolk, Virginia, makes emphatic the gulf between the 
citizen and the soldier. 


The unsatisfactory nature of descriptive explanation is empha- 
sized in Is Science Explanatory? by Dr. Louis William Norris, 
Professor of Philosophy and Vice-President of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. 


Dr. Bernard Eugene Meland, Department of Religion, Pomona 
College, Claremont, California, contributes The Ascetic Temper 
of Modern Humanism which follows up the discussion developed 
in his earlier treatment of The Retreat to Tradition which appeared 
in The Personalist, Winter, 1943. 


Arthur Lapan from Brooklyn, New York, contributes What is 
it to Philosophize ? 


_ Josephine Johnson whose verse, Worship, appears in this issue, 
resides at Norfolk, Virginia. 


f 


In the face of what seems to be decadent religion throughout 
the world, George Yeisley Rusk of Baltimore, Maryland outlines in 
A Religious Apologitic and Program what he recommends as basic 
principles of universal religious faith and practice. ee 
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